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NATION ROUSED OVER TEACHERS’ 
SALARIES. 


Increases Urged in Every Section of the Country—Reports 
Show Situation Is Serious. 


From every part of the country come reports indi- 
cating that the Nation is at last becoming aroused to 
the urgent necessity for better salaries for teachers. 
Teacher shortage is apparently becoming worse instead 
of better in many sections, and some of the States 
where it has been impossible 





OKLAHOMA TO HAVE NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE. 


Meeting on Rural Education and Country Life Called by 
Bureau of Education—State and Local School Authorities 
Cooperating. 





Oklahoma City, Okla., will be the scene of-the next 
of the series of national conferences on rural educa- 
tion and country life. The dates ave May 1, 2, and 3, 
It is expected that the Oklahoma conference, which is 


called especially for the South Central States, will 
be one of the most successful 





to get any teachers at all are 
beginning to realize the need 
for immediate relief. 

Some States have already 
taken more or less radical ac- 
tion. The Indiana Legislature 
has passed an act to make 
large increases in salaries over 
the State. Maryland counties 
that have made increases find 
that the slight increases they 
feel able to make are not suffi- 
cient to hold any great body of 
teachers, with prices for other 
forms of service remaining as 
they are. The New York Leg- 
islature has been considering 
a number of measures intended 
to bring relief to the teachers, 
but as yet without result. In 
Pennsylvania, where public 


for promotion !” 


educated Germans?” 


and write now.” 





WHAT SOLDIERS THINK ABOUT EDUCATION. 


“T’ve seen enough to know that the man in the 
Army without an education don’t stand much chance 


“ Ain’t it a shame that a man like me, that can’t 
even set sight on his rifle, must stand up and face the 


“Some one ought to tell the boys back home the 
value of an education before they come here. I 
didn’t feel the need of an education until I got in the 
Army, but now I feel it every hour.” 

“If that compulsory law had been the law when 
I was a boy, I wouldn’t have to be learning to read 


—Alabama Illiteracy Commission Report. 


yet held, rivaling the confer- 
ence held under Government 
auspices at Daytona, Fla., Feb- 
ruary 1-4, when 22 States 
were represented and the at- 
tendance ranged from 500 to 
1,500, 

While a large majority of 
those who take part on the pro- 
gram will be from the South 
{‘entral States, a considerable 
number of leaders in rural ed- 
ucation and country-life. work 
will come from all sections of 
the country. Among those who 
have been invited and are ex- 
pected to take part on the pro- 
gram of the Oklahoma confer- 
ence, outside of the South Cen- 
tral States, are: A. BE. Win- 
ship, editor, Journal of Educa- 








sentiment has been aroused to 

an unusual pitch at the plight of the teachers, the legislators and 
administrative officials have been studying methods of raising 
taxes to make possible the 25 per cent increase which is consid- 
ered the least that will be of any use. 

One of the striking developments in recent months has been 
the sudden awakening on the part of the public as to the actual 
pay received by teachers. An average salary of about $600 over 
the United States—which means a huge number of positions pay- 
ing $300 and $400 a year and even less—has impressed business 
men and labor leaders alike as a ridiculous amount to pay for 
the fundamental work of teaching. Business men in parent. 
teacher associations, and also in their own organizations, have 
been actively promoting better salaries; and the labor organi- 
zations, always interested in education, have been of powerful 
assistance in molding public sentiment in their communities. 

The press throughout the country, almost without exception, 
is enthusiastically behind the movement for immediate raise in 
salaries. Elsewhere in this issue editorial opinions are cited. 
The editor of the Wilmington Journal, in a leading editorial 

(Continued on page 2.) 
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tion, Boston, Mass.; E. J. 
Tobin, county superintendent of schools, Cook County, IL ; L. BE. EB. 
Driver, county superintendent of schools, Randolph County, Ind. ; 
Cc. P. Cary, State superintendent of public instruction, Madison, 
Wis.; E. L. Rouse, president of the State Normal School, Peru, 
Nebr.; J. H. Wagner, State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, Santa Fe, N. Mex.; Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, State super- 
intendent of public instruction, Denver, Colo.; J, J. Pettijohn, 
Director of Extension Education, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. ; M. P. Shawkey, State superintendent of public 
instruction, Charleston, W. Va.; J.C. Muerman and J, H. Francis, 
of the United States School Garden Army, Washington, D. C. 
Among those in the immediate territory who have accepted 
invitations to attend and take part on the program are: J. L, 
Bond, State superintendent of public instruction, Little Rock, 
Ark.; Samuel A. Baker, State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, Jefferson City, Mo.; Miss Annie Webb Blanton, State 
superintendent of public instruction, Austin, Tex.; T. F. Harris, 
State superintendent of public instruction, Baton Rouge, La.; BR, 
H. Wilson, State superintendent of public instruction, Oklahoma 
City, Okla, 
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4 Gov. Brough, of Arkansas, Gov. Me- 
Hl Kelvie, of Nebraska, and Goy. Robertson, 
:. of Oklahoma, are expected to be present 


and take part on the program of this 


conference. 
County Superintendents in the Conference in a 
Body. 

The County Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion of Oklahoma, which had planned to 
hold its annual meeting April 10 and 11, 
on learning of the coming of this national 
conference into the State, decided to 
change the dates of this meeting to May 
1, 2, and 3, in order to cooperate with the 


i} larger conference. President Shepard, of 

. this association, in making announce- 
ft ment of the change of dates, says: 
Owing to the fact that the war is just 


over and the reconstruction program is 
being worked out, I do not believe we can 

j afford to miss this opportunity of holding 
our county superintendents’ meeting in 

-connection with this important confer- 
ence. You doubtless know that the Bu- 

reau of Education has been holding meet- 

ings of this kind all through the country. 

Our county superintendents’ program will 

be made out for one of the days and the 


county superintendents can aitend the 

meetings of the conference. 
; The leading men of the entire South- 
| west will be present, and it is needless to 


say they will bring us much valuable iu- 
formation with reference to our school 
work. As president of the County Super- 
intendents’ Association I earnestly solicit 
every county superintendent and every 
| newly elected county superintendent to 
be present at every one of 
ferences. 

A recent letter from State Supt. R. H. 
Wilson, State superintendent of public 


these con- 





instruction, Oklahoma City, says: 
| I have just talked with Prof. A. C. 
) ‘arsons, high-school inspector. He has 


had charge of the high-school conference 
each year, and he tells me that this is on 
the same date that the high-school con- 
ference had been planned and that they 
would be glad to join in our conference 
and will only want a short time for their 
conference, possibly about the same 
the county superintendents, and this need 
not interfere with the general conference 
at all. 


as 














u McBrien, school extension agent 
i for the United States Bureau of Eduea- 
13 tion, is executive secretary of the con- 
I) ference, 
i 
H Said the bank teller to a teacher who 
had presented her salary check to be 
rf eashed, “I am really sorry to hand you 
bf these old, soiled bills. They are unhy- 
F gienic and possibly dangerous.” ‘Oh, 
never mind,” replied the cheerful teacher. 
“Really and truly there is no danger. A H 
4 microbe couldn't live on my salary.” 
A ' 
H 
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WARNING TO HIGH SCHOOLS. 
Commissioner of Education Calls Atten- 
tion to Plan for Selling Graduation 


Essays. 


principals, teachers, 
should 


That high-school 
and 
their guard this spring against attempts 
to sell graduation essays to students is 
sureau of Education. 


senior class officers be on 


suggested by the 
“Canned Graduaiion Essays.” 


Circular matter now in the possession 
of the of Education 
fairly widespread effort to 
high-school seniors an easier way to pre- 
pare for than 
by doing their own work—the easier way 


shows a 


to 


Bureau 
suggest 
commencement exercises 
being to pay the advertiser $1 (three for 
“canned ” on 

1. Our flag (ved, the blood our 
heroes; white, America’s purity of mo- 
tive; blue, loyalty and steadfastness of 
purpose). 

2. The Triumph of Democracy. 


$2.70) for 


essays 


¢ 
Oi 


3. The Onward March of Civilization. 
{, America’s Immortal Trio (Washing- 
ton, Lincoln, and Wilson). 
and 32 others. 
The Easier Way. 
The letter is rather cleverly worded 


to encourage the prospective purchaser 
about dishonesty in 
loyalty other 


hesitate 


Class 


who 
this 
motives are appealed to 


Why invite failure in your school 
work or the humiliation of a nervous 
breakdown before an audience by try- 
ing to write, memorize, and rehearse your 
own, speeches—and keep up with regular 
studies at the same time? Why not make 
sure of suecess by getting top notch 
speeches to start with, and devoting your 
spare time, free from anxieties, to prac- 
ticing? To expect an overworked teacher 
to do this work for you is an imposition 
upon good nature, and to ask assistance 
from your friends is to put yourself 
under an undesirable obligation. Get 
speeches written by a man who has been 
doing commencement work for years, 
and your class will be assured of pre- 
senting a program of which the school 
and the faculty will be proud. 


may 


matter. and 


To cap the climax the writer of this 
delicious bit of encouragement to dis- 
honest) in composition adds that, 
“high school and college graduates have 
been this for years, and 
we have never received a single complaint 


using service 
or letter expressing dissatisfaction.” 

A little care on the part of teachers, 
combined with a wholesome public senti- 


ment on the part of the officers of the 


to make this sort of 
business unprofitable. 


senior class ought 





Send the Bureau of Education for 
.“ Diet for the School Child,” a new pub- 
lication. 








NATION ROUSED OVER TEACHERS’ 
SALARIES. 


(Continued from page 1 


addressed “To the Mean Minded and 
Tight-fisted,” says that salaries in his 
State are such as should * bring the blush 


of shame” to the school commissioners. 
A widely published article from one of 
the best-known syndicates takes for its 
text T. P. Scott’s humorous introduction 
“We beg your 
pardon for presuming to discuss so small 
a matter ’’—and has called 
erable editorial comment. 

In Augusta, Ga., the editor of the 
ald asks, in large type, “ How do Augu 
school teachers live on 
and after analyzing the figures carefully 
concludes that “ teaching school is an es 
pensive luxury.” 

Wisconsin is one of the better States in 
teachers’ salaries, but the 
editor of the Educational News Bulletin 
finds: 

“Tn the first place there is 
dous shortage of trained teachers. From 
1912 to 1916 the State needed 3,800 new 
teachers each year, Since many graduates 
ef teacher-training institutions 
teach or teach outside the State, actual 
figures showed that 4,600 graduates would 
have been needed to get 3,800 new teach- 


to his series on salaries 
forth. consid 
Her- 
sti 


their salaries?” 


<- 
what 


here’s 


a tremen- 


hneyer 


ers net. sut all the various public 
teacher -training institutions in 1916 
turned out only 2,900 graduates of all 
courses or 1,700 short of the number 
needed. The need for new teachers this 
year will be far greater than ever; more 
than 4,600 graduates of all courses will 
certainly be needed. Sut returns from 


all the public teacher-training institutions 
show that they will this year turn out 
less than 2,500 graduates from all courses. 
This is one-half the number needed, and 
its smallness is due mainly to low salaries 
for teachers as compared with what they 
ean get in other lines. 

“In the second place these figures are 
low because they are influenced by the 
of number 
women who this year taught for purely 
patriotic Many 
some years ago left the profession while 
getting about $75 a month, this year left 


salaries a considerable of 


reasons, women who 


their families or business to help out in 
school work at much lower rates, some- 
times only $45 or $50. They did it for the 
same reason that men left high salaries 
to go as Army privates at $30 a month. 
These women will not be available next 
year any more than high-priced men will 
stay in the Army as privates. 

“Tf On Wisconsin is to mean anything 
more than an empty phrase as regards the 
welfare of the State’s children, teachers’ 
salaries must next year be considerably 
higher. 





AMERICAN RHODES SCHOL- 
ARS AGAIN. 


The Oxford Scholarships Resumed for 
1919—Elections in All States—Quali- 
fying Examination Abandoned. 


Appointments to Rhodes scholarships 
in the United States, which were post- 
poned for the duration of the war, will 
be resumed in October, 1919, according 
to an announcement just made by Prof, 
Frank Aydelotte, American secretary to 
the Rhodes trustees. There will be elec- 
tions in all States, and 16 States, which 
under normal conditions would have ap- 


pointed scholars both for 1918 and 1919, 


will be allowed to appoint two scholars 
this year. These States are Alabama, 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Georgia, 
Iowa, Kansas, Michigan. Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, Oregon, 
Texas, Washington, Wisconsin. Other 


States will elect one scholar each. 


Gencral Regulations. 


The Rhodes will provides for two schol- 
ars constantly at Oxford from each State 
in the Union. Each scholar stays three 
years und receives a stipend of £3800 a 
vear, out of which he pays his tuition, 
fees, and expenses, exactly as any other 
There are no restrictions as to 
Which he should study; 
may take the 
various Oxford Honor Schools, or, if pre- 


student. 
the 


Rhodes 


subjects 


scholars any of 


pared, may work for the Oxford research 
degree of B. Litt., B. Se., B. C. L., or 
Ph. I). Candidates must be unmarried, 


between the ages of 19 and 25, and must 
have completed at least their second year 
in college. Candidates may try for the 
appointment either from the State in 
which they reside or from that in which 
they have received the major part of their 
education. 
No Examination Required. 

The qualifying examination which has 
been required all candidates for 
Rhodes scholarships in the past is now 
to be abandoned, and it will only be nec- 
for to make formal 
application, indorsed by the authorities 
of their college or university. The selec- 
tion will be made in the future, as in the 
past, on the basis of a man’s record in 
School and college, according to the four 
points outlined in the Rhodes will: (1) 
Scholarship, (2) character, (3) interest 
in outdoor sports, and (4) interest in 
one’s fellows and instincts for leadership. 


of 


essary candidates 


Method of Selection. 


The selections will be made by commit- 
tees in each State constituted for that 
purpose. A list of the names of the men 
to whom application should be made, to- 
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gether with a formal application blank, 
will be printed in June, and copies will 
be sent to any address upon application 
to Prof. Frank Aydelotte, American secre- 
tary to the Rhodes trustees, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 
Mass. Meanwhile further questions con- 
cerning the scholarships should be ad- 
dressed to any college president or ex- 
Rhodes scholar or to the American secre- 
tary. 





TRAINING WORKERS FOR 
BETTER PRODUCTION. 


American Employers Still Neglectful of 
This Field, Department of 
Labor—Reports of Vestibule Schools 
in the United States. 


Says 


england and France have learned the 
lesson taught by German industrial pre- 
paredness, but only a few hundred manu- 
faciurers out of thousands in the United 
States lave begun to maintain factory- 
for 
Training 
Department 


departments workers, 
to the 
Service of the of 
This departinent has been engaged in col- 
lecting the experiences of American em- 
ployers who have vestibule schools, and 
has prepared outlines of approved meth- 
ods for the use of other employers in 


training uec- 
Dilution 


Labor. 


cording and 


organizing and conducting such schools, 
The War and After. 

“Por 

turers have maintained factory-training 

departments for their workers,” 


many years German manufac 
Says the 
Newly 
employed persons have been tested and 
trained the work 


adapted to execute. 


Labor Department statement, “ 
for they seemed best 
$v scientific methods 
workers have been fitted to their jobs. 
As a result German workers have shown 


the maximum of individual efficiency. 
Employers of the United States, Great 
sritain, and France seem largely to 
have ignored this system of training. 


Until the world war forced it upon them 
French the British 
ployers made any especial effort to give 
industrial training to 
The w compelled these 
undertake training, and in France war- 


neither the nor em 


their workers. 
ar nations to 
supply employers having 300 employees 
were required to provide it. British em- 
ployers established training to almost as 
great an @xtent. But the employers of 
the United States have failed to realize 
the terrible industrial handicap they are 
assuming in undertaking to conduct their 
businesses without training, in competi- 
tion with a trained Europe. Not over 
500 or 400 employers out of over 400,000 
within the United States have given this 
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subject serious attention, and yet our 
industrial efficiency has been estimated 
by careful students to fall below 35 per 
cent of the normal standard, the standard 
attainable only through adequate train- 
ing and education.” 


What the Vestibule Schools Are. 


In describing the method of vestibule 
training the Department of Labor points 
out that vestibule schools are conducted 
directly by the employers. The students 
of the vestibule school have previously 
been hired by the operator of the school, 
They do not pay tuition. This is perhaps 
the distinguishing mark of the vestibule 
school. The school itself may be an im- 
posing building or a room set apart in a 
in many instances, a 
mere of a factory building or 
possibly only a few of the machines reg- 
ularly employed in the productive opera- 
tions of the factory set aside during a 
portion of the time for training use. 


factory, or, as 


section 


View of School Directors. 


In reply to inquiries the managers of 
these vestibule schools agree 

1. That new employees are more read- 
ily obtained by establishments having a 
training department. 

2. That training is practicable for any 
kind of machinery, no matter how com- 
plex; und that trained workers are much 
more efficient than workers “ broken in” 
in the ordinary fashion. 

3. That it well to 


training 


broad 
who are 
willing to spend the time and mopey to 
teach the learners shop mathematics, use 
of precision instruments, drawing and 
reading of blue prints, invariably report 


is give as 


as possible. Those 


that it pays, 
t. That there seems to be no limit to 
the extent of competency that training 


can give, if the training department is 
well organized and the instructors are 


capable. There is one “best” way to do 


anything, and numerous other ways 
which will thing of 
them quite so good, The training depart- 
ment may teach that one best way; the 
self-trained worker will be likely to ae. 
quire svine one of the less good ways, 
and never execute the task so easily, so 
Real compe- 


and em- 


get a done, none 


accurately, nor so quickly. 
tence benefits both employer 
ployee. 

5. That such a wide field of oecupa- 
tions named as suited for vestibule 
training that hopeful experiment with 
any occupation is justified. 

6. That the pay of learners is usually 
about equal to the pay given untrained 
labor, during the training period; after 
graduation the employment department 
usually takes over the graduate and 
places him with a production department 


is 
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of the plant on regular wages which are 
somewhat higher. Thus ambition spurs 
the student to complete his course, while 
the inspection methods of the shop hold 
him to accuracy. 

7. That turnover, that cause of fearful 
economic waste, is greatly reduced in in- 
dustrial establishments maintaining well- 
managed training departments. The 
comparison of turnover from 
plants having vestibule schools with re- 
ports from plants lacking them leads to 
the judgment that in this single element 
and disregarding such other factors as 
increased output, higher quality of work, 
greater contentment, and larger pay 
earned, the vestibule school more than re- 
pays its entire cost. And this does not 
consider the fact that vestibule 
schools, operating as they do upon fac- 
tory products, come near to paying, and 
frequently entirely pay, the running ex- 
penses in product value. 


reports 


most 





PLANT TREES FOR SOLDIER 
HEROES ON ARBOR DAY. 





Commissioner of Education Indorses 
Plan—Schools Have Unusual Oppor- 
tunity to Help in This Movement. 


The Commissioner of Education 
heartily approves of the plan advocated 
by Secretary of Agriculture Houston for 
an observance of Arbor Day in the 
schools this year by widespread plant- 
ing of*trees dedicated to those whose 
lives have been sacrificed in the Great 
War. 

Pointing out that memorials to the 
soldier and sailor dead will take many 
forms, Secretary Houston says— 

But along with these memorials, we 
ean easily discover ways in which we 
may simply and spontaneously pay our 
tribute to them. We can keep fresh our 
memory of what they gave; and we can 
perpetuate their names in familiar 
places. It has been happily suggested 
that we may do this by adorning with 
young trees, each named for a fallen 
soldier, our waysides, our yards, and our 
pleasure places. And in most of our 
States Arbor Day is at hand. This year 
we may give to that day a meaning more 
profound, a purpose more exalted, yet 
also an ussociation more personal. 





The University of Wisconsin registered 
12,923 students in correspondence courses 
during the past two years. 





Better than money, because they earn 
money; buy a WAR-SAVINGS STAMP 
TO-DAY, 
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TWO THOUSAND PUPILS IN ORDNANCE SCHOOLS. 
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Only Slight Decrease Since December — War Department Takes Over New 
Plant Schools—Community Activities. 
































Enrollment in the schools at ordnance | girls above the sixth grade. Manual 
plants throughout the country fell off | training was provided for the boys above 
slightly between January 31 and Febru- | the sixth grade and in some cases it was 
ary 28, but thére were still 1,960 pupils planned to have this work reach those in 
on the roll, with an average attendance lower grades. Special music teachers 
of 1,648, according to a report submitted | were provided in the larger schools. Mu- 

‘ + re . | ° ° Ss . 
by C. E. Wright, director of the schools | sic was given a definite and prominent 
maintained by the Ordnance Department place on all programs. Athletic teachers 
of the United States Army. On March 15 | were engaged to carry on the athletic 
the enrollment was only 10 per cent be- | work of the girls. This took the form of 
low that in December. | folk dances, gymnasium work, outdoor 

The following is a summary covering | exercises, and activities similar to the 
the various schools: work done by the Camp Fire Girls. The 
ioe ate ee eee ' = 

By grades. Aver- | 
| De ae __| age | Num- 
. On On | | month-}| ber of 
Echool. | Jan. | Feb. ly at- | pupils 
| 28 ie 1a. G.,| 3 — 
a. | 2 Kg. | 1 mw. | ur. | Iv. | v. | vr. 12:,%! tend- |tardy. 

} | | J.B.8.) © } 

| ance. | 
| g Sa be Bc aa a | Asta! 
tt A, 507 | 530| 76| 122} 76| 50) 60} 4] 38} 62) 408) 132 
Nitro, Colo. ........... 42 Ses Feet RS SORE SEER RERS Semel Fe Rset 32) wl 
Jacksonville, Tenn.... 338 | 307 | 52 50 33 29 | 43 29 26 45| 265 | &3 
Muscle Shoals, Ala... 403 | 433) 46) 123 45 56 54 44 47 28 | 336 | 95 
Muscle Shoals, Colo...| 129| 130 |...... 77; @| 13] 38 8 8}; 1 ill | 26 
Nitrate, No. 1......... | 102 8 {| 20] 16 8 14 | 7 10 10 |... 79 47 
Perryville, Md........ 129} 123 23 28 18 ol ee ys 21/ 118 19 
Amatol,N.J..........| 37 ae See a errr ES SESS Cee } 3 8 
Mays Landing, N.J...| 184| 159/ 26] 33 24 2; 21; | 8 16| 154 45 
Penniman, Va........ 186 110 | 10 22 15 10 | 14 14 13 14 15 
Ae eee T Vet | ae Soe Sakeaeh aes Tee BES: | S3eles Res “rs Sees 


“The Ordnance Department has taken 
over the plants at Penniman, Mays Land- 
ing, Amatol, and Perryville since our last 
report,” says Mr. Wright. ‘“ A special re- 
port from Perryville shows pupils enrolled 
from 12 States; 42 transferred from city, 
27 from village, and 11 from rural schools ; 


49 entered the kindergarten or first grade 
this year for the first time.” 


Course of Study in the Ordnance Sehools. 


When the ordnance schools were estab- 
lished an incomplete course of study was 
prepared for all grades from the kinder- 
garten to the junior high school. This 
course was never completed, because of 
the fact that immediately after the sign- 
ing of the armistice it seemed that it 
would be advisable to curtail the school 
work, confining efforts to the problem of 
carrying through this year’s plans and 
arranging with some other organization 
to continue the work after the present 
school year. It was also found that it 
would not be possible to carry out the 
uniform course of study this year owing 
to the fact that schools were opened at 
different times, the one at Mays Landing 
beginning work on September 9, while 
the actual work at Penniman, Va., did 
not begin until January 1. The course 
of study as outlined and planned gave 
domestic science and domestic art to the 


| 





athletic work for the boys was made to 
correlate with the work of the athletic 
classes in the Y. M. C. A. 


Community Activities. 


One of the prominent ideas kept in 
mind in the establishment of the schools 
on these reservations was that the schools 
should be made the center of all possible 
community activities. Superintendents 
and teachers were engaged with this idea 
inmind. They were given specific instruc- 
tions upon being appointed that a part of 
their duties would be to assist in all com- 
munity and welfare activities and that 
wherever opportunity afforded they were 
to take the lead in this work. The or- 
ganizations doing welfare and community 
work on the reservations were invited to 
make use of the school buildings for all 
purposes where they could be used. The 
¥. M. C. A, ¥. W. C. A., Red Cross Chap- 
ters, American Library Association, War 
Camp Community Service, and many oth- 
ers availed themselves of these opportunt- 
ties and the school authorities were able 
to establish close relations with all of 
these organizations. The school building 
became in a great many plants the real 
center of the community life. The school 
building was used on Sunday for Sunday 
school and for church services, both Pro- 
testant and Catholic. Night classes were 
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organized and the teachers volunteered 
their services to assist in giving instruc- 
tion. This night class work embraced 
courses in courses in modern 
languages and teaching English to for- 


business, 


eigners. 


BOTH VOCATIONAL AND GEN- 





ERAL SUBJECTS IN SOL- 
DIER UNIVERSITY OVER- 
SEAS. 


Army Men Have Wide Variety of Op- 
portunities— Many at British and 
French Universities. 


Fifteen thousand American soldiers 
have enrolled for the three months’ spe- 
cial college course at Beaune, southeast 
of Paris, according to telegraphed re- 
ports. This is one of several branches of 
ta@e overseas educational work now going 
on, Which includes post schools in all sec- 
tions for elementary work; division edu- 
cational centers in all Army corps; divi- 
sions for vocational training and general 
secondary education; and the detailing 
of soldiers as students in universities in 
the allied countries. About 2,000 Army 
students are in attendance at English 
universities. 


Described in General Orders. 


The educational work in the Army 
overseas is explained in General Orders, 
No. 30, issued by Gen. Pershing. The 
order reads as follows: 

GENERAL HEADQUARTERS, 

AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCES, 

France, February 13, 1919. 

I. The commander in chief invites the 
attention of the organization command- 
ers and of all officers in the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces to the importance of 
national education. This citizen Army 
nmrust return to the United States pre- 
pared to take an active and intelligent 
part in the future progress of our coun- 
try. Educational and occupational train- 
ing should, therefore, be provided to meet 
the needs of the members of the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Force in order that 
they may become better equipped for 
their future responsibilities. 

1. General Orders, No. 9, ¢. s., these 
headquarters, has established a system 
of post schools which provides elemen- 
tary and secondary instruction for all 
soldiers in need of such training. 


Division Educational Centers. 


2. For more advanced education there 
will be established in each Army corps 
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and division and in each section of the 
Service of Supplies centers of training, 
to be known as division educational cen- 
ters. These centers will provide such 
vocational training as the material and 
equipment within the division or section 
makes possible, The following subjects 
of vocational training will be found prac- 
ticable in all divisions and sections: 
Carpentry, telephone repair, telegraphy, 
wire telegraphy, wireless, land survey- 
ing, road construction, horseshoeing, 
automobile repairing, cobbling, tailoring, 
barbering, cooking, baking, nursing. 
Other subjects, as they are found prac- 
ticable, will be authorized. 

These centers will also provide instruc- 
tion in more advanced subjects of general 
education than can be given in post 
schools, either because instructors are 
few or because the demand for such sub- 
jects is slight. Subjects suggested are, 
for example: Algebra, trigonometry, me- 
chanical drawing, agriculture, salesman- 
ship, economics, American and English 
literature, advanced French, Italian, 
Spanish, German, advanced course in 
history, etc. 


Each Commander to Make Survey. 


In order to determine the demand in 
each educational center for education, a 
complete survey of his organization will 
be made by each commander. On the 
basis of this survey, classes will be or- 
ganized. Courses will be organized pro- 
viding a minimum of five hours’ instruc- 
tion and supervised study per day, five 
days in the week, covering a period of 
three months. Organization of provi- 
sional educational companies or detach- 
ments, conveniently located and provided 
with a proper administrative organization, 
is authorized. Such organizations will 
be given one hour of military training 
per day in addition to the educational 
work. The number of students will be 
limited by the capacity for giving in- 
struction in each division educational 
center, and will not exceed 15 per cent of 
the command, 

Carefully selected school officers will 
be detailed in charge of the establish- 
ment and operation of divisional centers. 
School officers and instructors will be ex- 
cused from all other military duty. 

The commanding general, Service of 
Supplies, is authorized to modify the re- 
quirements of this paragraph to meet con- 
ditions within his command, giving, how- 
ever, to the members of his organization 
every educational opportunity consistent 
with military necessity. 


Many Attended Universities in Allied Countries. 
8. Supplementing and expanding these 


opportunities within the organizations, 
officers and soldiers will have the privi- 





lege of attending educational institutions 
of the nations associated with the United 
States in this war. Arrangements have 
already been made whereby selected mem- 
bers of the American Expeditionary 
Forces may be ordered to detached serv- 
ice in attendance on French and British 
universities during the current spring 
term, which will terminate June 30, 1919. 
Soldiers will receive commutation of sub- 
sistence at the rate of $2 per day. Sol- 
diers on this duty will be reimbursed on 
War Department Form No. 330 for ac- 
tual expenses incurred by them for lodg- 
ing while on such duty, not in excess of 
$1 per day. Receipts for such expendi- 
tures will be obtained if practicable, and, 
if not, affidavits to that effect will be fur- 
nished by the soldier. Detailed instruc- 
tions for the selection of students to this 
end will be issued from these headquar- 
ters. 

4. Since the above university opportu- 
nities are of graduate character, and 
therefore available only to selected men 
of high educational qualifications, an 
American Expeditionary Forces’ educa- 
tional center will be established to pro- 
vide college and technical training be- 
yond that offered at division educational 
centers. Students will enroll for a term 
period of three months. Detailed in- 
structions for the assignments of members 
of the American Expeditionary Forces to 
this educational center will be issued 
from these headquarters. 


Studies to Centinue in Certain Cases. 


5. Students enrolling in post schools 
and in division educational centers will 
return with their respective organizations 
when ordered to the United States, ex- 
cept that applications for transfer to other 
division educational centers for the pur- 
pose of completing courses will be favor- 
ably considered. Students attending the 
American Expeditionary Forces’ educa- 
tional center will have the option of re- 
turning to the United States with their: 
organizations or of remaining to com- 
plete the term of three months. Stu- 
dents entering French and British uni- 
versities must agree to remain for the 
full term. 

6. The Army educational commission of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
will assist in every way possible in the 
development of this educational system, 
and will function as defined in para- 
graphs 8 and 9, General Orders, No. 9, 
c. 8., these headquarters. 

7. The fifth section, G. S., G. H. Q., will 
control all matters pertaining to Army 
education. 





State Supt. N. C. Schaeffer, of Pennsyl- 
vania, died March 15, 
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SCHOOL LIFE. 


IN GERMANY. 


Their Demands—Radical Changes in 


Saxony. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
Teachers in the Various States Make 
The German school teachers have 


quickly acquiesced in the new political 
order in Germany, apparently. In 
larger cities the teachers immediately got 
in touch with the 
with the object of formulating a 


school policy and of electing teachers’ 


the 
councils of workers 


new 


councils. Big meetings of teachers were 


held in Hamburg, Berlin, and other cities, 


Program of the German Teachers’ Association. 


The program of the German Teachers’ 


Association, according to the Schweizer- 


ische Lehrerzeitung for Vebruary 15, 
1919, formulated by its executive com- 


mittee as early as November 17, reads as 
follows; 


A uniform school from the kinder- 
garten up to the university ; unrestricted 
right of every child to education accord- 
ing to its ability and willingness to pursue 
higher studies, regardless of the parent's 
wealth, position, and creed; free instruc- 
tion and school accessories; free main- 
tenance and clothes for necessitous chil- 
dren; extension of compulsory education 
in the coramon and continuation schools 
up to the age of 18; abolition of all 
church supervision, and compulsory reli- 
gious adherence for teachers and pupils; 
removing from the teachers’ duties an) 
purely church function; inspection of the 
school work by professional men _ thor- 
oughly familiar with it; uniform train- 
ing and salaries for all teachers; full 
citizenship for all teachers; guarantee of 
freedom of teaching and professional in- 
dependence of teachers; a federal depart- 
ment for schools and education assisted 
by a Council of Education; uniform ad- 
ministration of public schools with com- 
plete self-government; advisory and au- 
thoritative bodies in all the grades of 
school administration; constitutional 
guarantee of these demands in case the 
federated State constitution remains in 
force. 

Additional school demands were formu- 
lated by the executive committee under 
aim of 


nature and 


school, of 
pulsory education, religious instruction, 
school administration, training of teachers, 
promotion of the science of pedagogy, 
freedom and independence of teachers, 
yarious school-aid organizations. 


the headings: The 


reorganization schools, com- 


In Prussia. 


In the main the demands of the vari- 
ous State teachers’ associations coincide 
with those of the German teachers’ as- 
sociation, namely, with regard to a uni 
form school system, professional super- 
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vision, State schools, and independence 


of school from church. 


As to the program of the teachers’ 
association in Prussia (November 22) it 
emphasizes separation of church and 


school, abolition of religious instruction, 
abolition of all preparatory schools and 
substitution of these schools by general 
course 5 
for all 
administration of schools with 


institutions with a four-year 


uniform university education 
teachers: 
a national advisory school board organ- 
ized on collegiate basis; line of 
for 


positions, 


anh open 


promotion teachers to administra- 


tive abolition of local super- 


vision in whatever forin; expert super- 
vision (school administrative boards are 
supervision) ; teach- 
the exercise 
political and civie rights; uni- 
all (public- 
be the 


the adimin- 


not to exercise any) 


ers not to be restricted in 


of their 
for teachers 


form salaries 


school teachers to Classified on 


sime basis as secretaries in 
istrative positions) ; uniform school laws 


for the various types of schools. 


Teachers’ Council Demanded by Bavarian 
Teachers. 


The teachers’ association, 
whose committee, soon after the outbreak 
of the revolution, demauded the creation 


of a teachers council and the representa- 


Bavarian 


tion of teachers in the provisional goy- 
ernment, prepared, as early as November 
16, a for the 
Bavarian system. demands 


include the following: 


revising 
The 


general outline 


school 


The incorporation of the public school 
in the uniform State school system. 

The public school as a State institu- 
tion should be free from any dependence 
of the church; the latter is, however, at 
liberty to care for the spiritual welfare 
of the pupils (school rooms and school 
hours for religious instruction of the 
youth are to be reserved for this pur- 
pose). 

Free instruction and school accessories. 

State aid for poor and able children 
desirous to pursue higher studies. 

Abolition of schools based on class dis- 
tinction. 

An independent 
education. 

Creation of a national teachers coun- 
cil, the latter to be representative of the 
teachers in the various grades. 

Reorganization of the school 
istration. 

Placing the management of schools in 
the hands of the teachers (the teachers in 
school to be headed by a chairman, city, 
county, district teachers councils, na- 
tional council of public schools). 

Care of schools (local care of schools 
with representatives from the teachers, 


ministry for public 


admin- 

















the city, the county, the district care of 
schools, national school institution as ua 
division of the ministry of education and 


of the coordinated State council of pub- 
lic education). 
School inspection by county and 


trict school councils. 

Organization of public school gardens 
and school homes. 

Compulsory 
the age of 6 to 18. 

Creation of “ higher German 
with one foreign language. 

Organization of continuation schools. 

Promotion of various cultural activi- 
ties for the people (reading rooms, m 
seums, people’s high schools). 

Promotion of school health. 

Full political freedom for teachers. 

Equal rights for men and women 
teachers. 

Training of teachers in higher German 
institutions along general lines and addi- 
tional professional training in higher 
teachers’ institutions (pedagogical semi- 
haries with a school for practice) at- 
tached to a university. 

Regulations for continuous 
for teachers, 

Uniform salaries and the abolition of 
ihe advowson, and finally an advisory 
State institution for the promo- 
tion of public education and chairs in 
public education at universities. 


school «attendance from 


SUPOOLS 


education 


school 


Bavarian Government Program. 


These are the demands of the Bavar- 
ian teachers’ association. Meanwhile, the 


Government of Bavaria has also issued 


its program. It states: 

The Government will guarantee to 
religious bodies freedom in the exercise 
of their creeds. Academic freedom has 
already been secured and the democrati- 
zation of schools will bring a supply of 
fresh forces. The entire school system is 
to be developed as an educational insti- 
tution for all children with no class dis- 
tinction. We will ask equal freedom for 
the school and the church; enactment of 
a public-school law with professional 
school supervision; revised regulations 
covering salaries and conditions of pub- 
lic-school teachers; assumption of ele- 
mentary school expenditures by the State: 
reforms in the training of teachers; 
changes in school management; encour- 
agement of pupils to participate in the 
activities of their school; dissemination 
of knowledge among the whole people, 
and the education of the masses in art 
appreciation. 

In an interview with the minister of 
education the teachers demanded a 
ciding voice in the supervision of the 
schools, the minister refused 
decisively. 

The Wurttemberg teachers’ association 
formulated its demands in a considerably 
shorter form. These read: 

1. Separation of state and church, State 
schools, school expenses to be taken ever 
by the State. 

2. A minister of education for the en- 
tire system of education. School control 
and management to be organized along 
the lines of self-government, with special 
consideration for parents and teachers 
associations. 

(Continued on page 16.) 
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NUTRITION CLASSES IN NEW YORK CITY. 


Instruction is the chief factor in nu- 
trition classes, concludes David Mitchell, 
of the 
ments, 


sureau of Educational Experi- 
describing the work of these 
classes in one of the New York City 
public schools. 

“Tf it were possible to bring a child 
up to normal weight by such simple proc- 
esses,” says Dr. Mitchell, “there would 
still be an important element of the nutri- 
tion class completely ignored. The edu- 
cational side of the question would not 
be touched. It is not sufficient to bring 
a child up to normal weight and leave 
him without habits which would continue 
him in that condition. He must be edu- 
cated in matters of personal health and 
hygiene, in the reasons for eliminating 
certain things such as the use of coffee, 
and in the reasons for the observations 
of certain other things, such as the 
amount of food, periods of sleep and rest, 
slow eating, etc. If, at the end of the 
nutrition class, a child has failed in get- 
ting these fundamental elements, even 
though he has been brought up to normal 
weight, the function of the class has not 
been served. Knowing why it is neces- 
sary to do certain things and having 
formed a habit of doing them, the child 
is in a much better position to face fur- 
ther difficulties than though he had been 
just passed on well equipped for the 
moment, but with no background of ex- 
perience to maintain that position.” 


How the Experiment Was Carried Out. 


In Public School No, 64, Manhattan, 
where the experiments were conducted, 
894 children were weighed and measured. 
The heights and weights were com- 
pared with standard measurements, so 
that the ratio of actual weight to average 
weight for height could be determined for 
each child. This average weight for 
children who measure 53 inches is 69 
pounds. A child of this height who 
weighs only 62 pounds is 7 pounds 
or 10 per cent less than the average. 
The accompanying table shows the per- 
centage of children in four different 
grades who were: (1) 7 per cent or more 
under the average weight for their 
height, (2) within 7 per cent of average 
weight, and (3) more than 7 per cent 
over the average weight for their height. 


Successful Procedure. 


Different conditions were provided for 
these four classes and an attempt has 


Percentage of overweight and underweight children, 


























Grade | Grade | Grade | Grade | a. 

VI. VL v. a Total, 
Children 7 per cent or more overweight.......... eee te = 0 4 3 4 5 4 6 | = 8 

From 7 per cent overweight to7 per cent under- fNumber.. 110 166 79 185 540 
WE s cescsdscivsivdcbesscicecenvecsesndouses Per cent.. 63.6 67. 62.2 72.5 7.4 
Children 7 per cent or more underweight ........ me: "| a 4 or 9 4 3 Fr = 8 

Tote) Number..| 173 245 127 55 800 
TE nn «veseresbeoconeneseesensasstedzenps Percent../ 100.0] 100.0] 100.0) 100.0) 100.0 
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been made to determine to what extent 
various methods of procedure were suc- 
cessful. These conditions may be grouped 
under the following general captions: 

I. Instruction in health habits—A 
child should be taught proper habits of 
eating; sufficient mastication, the elim- 
ination of water as a flush, regular meals 
at a time of minimum fatigue, stimulants 
such as tea and coffee not to be used. 
These are some of the things toward 
which a 
directed. 

II. Removal of physical defects.—Ade- 
noids, enlarged tonsils, and defective 
teeth are contributing factors in under- 
nourishment. They supply toxins which 
interfere with digestion, and the adenoids 
and tonsils prevent the taking in of suf- 
ficient oxygen. 

III. Rest and lunches.—Undernourished 
children are unable to store up sufficient 
energy during the ordinary night's rest 
or through the usual number of meals. 
A rest period once or twice during the 
day provides an opportunity for recupera- 
tion, and food taken at more frequent 
intervals is more beneficial than the same 
amount consumed in the usual three 
meals. 

IV. Direct feeding.—It has been as- 
sumed in many instances that the reason 
for undernourishment or malnutrition is 
inability to procure the necessary food. 
If this is the condition, food should be 
supplied. One group of children was 
given only a midday meal, which was 
supposed to meet all the demands in the 
way of quantity and quality of food. 
Another group was given only instruc- 
tion in health habits, with recommenda- 





“The public needs to realize 
that money expended for health 
education, both rural and urban, 
is money better spent than for al- 
most anything else.”— State 
Commissioner of Education 


Kendall, New Jersey. 

















child’s attention should be | 











tions for rest and food and the removal 
of physical defects. Another group was 
given the instruction in health habits and 
provision was made for rest periods and 
mid-morning lunches, with recomenda- 
tions for the removal of physical defects. 
Still another group was given all of the 
provisions so far mentioned, Compari- 
son of results in these different groups 
shows that the poorest progres is made 
where nothing is provided except a suf- 
ficient quantity of food. The greatest 
progress was made by the children who 
were instructed in health habits, and 
who were simply advised to have fre- 
quent intervals of rest and more frequent 
meals. 


Breathing Instruction Most Important. 


The physical defect which seems to 
have the greatest effect on the nutritive 
processes, judged by the New York ex. 
periment, is that of the naso-pharyngeal 
obstruction. Out of the 105 children in- 
cluded in the classes, 69 suffered from 
this breathing obstruction. Two out of 
every three undernourished children had 
difficulty in getting sufficient oxygen. 
Comparisons of the progress made by 
those who did not need an operation, by 
those who needed and did not have an 
operation, and by those who needed and 
had an operation performed, show a seri- 
ous handicap is imposed on children 
when the obstruction is allowed to re 
main. 





SCHOOL NURSE SERVICE IN NEW YORK 
STATE. 


Approximately 180 registered nurses 
were giving either full or part time to 
school nursing in New York State this 
past year, according to Miss Bertha F, 
McChesney, supervising nurse in the 
State department of education. Of this 
number, 30 have been engaged in the 
rural communities and 17 have been 
supervising the physical training in com- 
bination with the school nursing in 12 of 
the supervisory districts this past year. 
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SHAKESPEARE DAY, APRIL 23. 


“Shakespeare is the one personality 
and the one great character in the world 
who has broken down all international 
barriers. He is the only person for whom 
there is an absolutely world-wide admira- 
tion. No language and no degree of cul- 
ture—or the lack of it—rules him out.” 

These are the words of the late am- 
bassador to England, Walter Hines Page, 
written a year ago, in an appeal to the 
Commissioner of Education to request 
schools in the United States to observe 
April 23 as Shakespeare Day and to de- 
vote a little time to a fitting program in 
memory of the one English-speaking au- 
thor best known to all the world. 

At this moment, when the nations of 
the world are straining every effort to 
get together to win for all time that 
world peace and justice for which they 
have fought on the battle field, the op- 
portunity to observe the Shakespeare an- 
hiversary comes with special significance. 

The Shakespeare Day program need 
not be long. In most schools an hour 
will be sufficient. A brief talk on Shakes- 
peare, a few selected passages from 
Shakespeare’s plays and poems, possibly 
a simple bit of masque or pageantry, or 
renditions by older pupils of parts of the 
plays—these are among the elements in 
a simple program that will help Ameri- 
cans remember something of the debt 
we owe to the “ one great character in the 
worid who has broken down all interna- 


tional barriers.” 
P. P. CLAxToN, 





ENGLAND AND THE TEACHING 
PROFESSION. 


Americans inclined to minimize the 
dangers of the low-salary situation for 


‘teachers should read Mr. Fisher's 


speeches on educational reform and 
learn something of the experience in 
England. 

Between 1906 and 1912 the nutnber of 
young men and young women in England 
who applied for teaching in elementary 
schools decreased from 11,901 to 5,232. 
In 1915-16 the number of recognized can- 
didates rose, in response to special meas- 


| 
| 
| 





| ures taken by the board of education, to 


7,047. Yet the needs of the service, ac- 
cording to Mr. Fisher’s estimates, call 
for an annual replacement of teachers in 
the elementary school of at least 9,000. 
In England, as in America, the answer 
is to be found in low salaries for teach- 
ers and better opportunities in other pro- 
fessions. “The first condition of edu- 
cational advance is that we should learn 
to pay our teachers better,” says Mr. 
Fisher. For a certificated head teacher, 
he points out, the average salary is £176, 


| and for a certificated assistant teacher, 


£129, and for an uncertificated assistant 
teacher, £68, Those are the salaries for 
men, The salaries for women are lower, 
£126 for a certificated woman teacher, 
£95 for a certificated woman assistant 
teacher, £56 for an uncertificated assist- 
ant teacher, and £40 for a supplementary 


| teacher. The certificated teacher is a 

















man or a woman who enters the profes- 
sion after some years of preparation for 
it. His skill and attainments are se- 
verely tested before he is admitted. He 
does not begin work until he is 21 or 22 


| years of age, and yet there were, before 


the outbreak of war, 42,000 certifi- 
cated teachers, male and female, drawing 
salaries of less than £100, and 26,700 
drawing salaries of less than £90 per 
annum. The case of the uncertificated 
teachers, we are told, is still worse. 

“Ts it to be wondered at that the pro- 
fessor is held in slight esteem?” asks 
Mr. Fisher. “ Is it to be wondered at that 
teachers in our public elementary schools 
find it difficult to regard themselves as 
members of a liberal profession, and that 
it is becoming more and more difficult 
to find recruits of the right quality in 
adequate numbers?” 





TEACHERS AND FAKE STOCKS. 


How many teachers are contributors to 
the $500,000,000 that Americans pay for 
stock every year that is absolutely worth- 
less? 

This half billion, by the way, is not a 
guess. It has been carefully figured out 
by the Capital Issues Committee as the 
actual amount in cold cash turned in an- 
nually by otherwise level-headed Ameri- 
cans seeking a milk-and-honey path to 
quick wealth by the fake stock certificate 
route. 

The Capital Issues Committee has 
come to the conclusion, after a search- 
ing inquiry into fraudulent stock promo- 
tion, that “never perhaps in the history 
of the country has wildcat practice been 
so flagrant, from coast to coast, as to- 
day.” 

Probably nothing can deter the teacher 
or school official who insists on exchang- 





ing perfectly good Government bonds for 
perfectly worthless paper from carrying 
out his purpose. The gambling instinct 
is bound to be fairly strong with workers 
who get as low salaries as teachers do, 
They are disposed to take any chance. 

When you think of it, the United States 
could find good use for that annual half- 
billion gift to swindlers. It is five times 
the proposed Federal aid to education. 
It would pay a major part of the present 
bill for education—or, better still, it 
might be used to supplement the amount 
now appropriated and give sufficient 
money to raise teachers’ salaries and do 
several other good things for education. 

Every school officer who is offered 
dubious securities in exchange for Lib- 
erty bonds will render a patriotic service 
if he will send the names and addresses 
of the persons making the offer to the 
Federal Trade Commission, Washington, 
D. C. 





EDITORIAL VIEWS OF TEACHERS’ 
SALARIES. 


Albany, Ga., Herald: 

Not to give the children of to-day the 
best educational advantages it is possible 
to provide will inevitably neutralize to a 
great degree the success of all the hoped- 
for achievements which the coming.gener- 
ations must direct. Investing in schools 
is investing in trained intellectual man- 
hood and womanhood. ‘To be trained 
wrong is even worse than not being 
trained at all. Both are unpardonable 
sins at the door of any enlightened 
people. We can do no better than spend 
less public money for a good many other 
things in order to be able to spend more 
for the improvement of our public 
schools. Improved schools are more a 
matter of better teachers than of any 
other one factor, and better teachers will 
come when better pay is assured those 
who qualify themselves to teach. 


Chattanooga, Tenn., Times: 

The school-teacher is the most im- 
portant functionary in every community ; 
or rather the school-teacher ought to be 
the most helpful propagandist of good 
morals, patriotism, and enlightened civili- 
zation we have. And yet we treat them 
with less consideration than we do the 
janitors who sweep up and look after the 
buildings in which they are employed, 
We put so small an estimate upon the 
education of our children that we actually 
apply the outworn theorem of the old 
exploiters of labor—*“ the way to success 
is to get the most work at the least pay !” 
The billions we expended for war were 
necessary ; the expenditure of a few hun- 
dred millions for education is necessary, 
but we don’t have to do it for our per- 
sonal safety, and so itis not done. When 
we pay for education until it “ hurts” we 
will be doing our duty by our children 
as we did by our soldiers. 


Indianapolis, Ind., Star: 

The teacher’s dollar has been cut prac- 
tically in two, so far as purchasing power 
is concerned. And the teachers are a 
class that can not economize as some 
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others might. They are expected to keep 
abreast of the times, to attend institutes 
and summer schools, to dress and live in a 
manner that would not be looked for from 
workers in other lines earning equal 
sums, 

The result of the handicaps that have 
been placed upon the teaching profession 
has been to drive many of the most 
capable to other lines of work. And, what 
is worse, is preventing those who would 
inake good teachers from looking to the 
schools. Many who do take positions 
do so with the idea of making them step- 
ping stones to something more lucrative. 


Johnstown, Pa., Leader: 


We know only one other professional 
class that is as badly underpaid as the 
teachers. We refer to the preachers of 
America. By all means let’s establish 
a minimum salary for teachers, with pro- 
motion peaks as spurs to individual am- 
bition, 


Augusta, Ga., Herald: 


The teacher is the most poorly paid 
public worker considering the value of 
the work accomplished. In many States, 
cities, and communities the value of edu- 
cational work has been recognized and 
the position of the teacher is one that is 
honored, not only as a factor in the gen- 
eral welfare of the community, but hon- 
ored by being paid well enough to uphold 
the position in which the community 
places him or her. These communities 
are few, but they are growing as the 
sentiment grows toward giving the 
teacher his due. 

No worker in any trade nor follower of 
any profession has a more delicate or 
important work than the teacher. Thou- 
sands of workers in dozens of trades are 
paid twice as well as the teacher and 
few do more grinding service to earn 
their daily stipend than the teacher. 
Why not look upon the matter in a new 
century way, then, and agree to pay the 
teachers what they are worth. 


Los Angeles, Calif., Herald: 


If any group of workers in America 
deserves an increase of pay it is the 
school teachers. They are turning the 
dross of ignorance into the fine gold of 
knowledge. They are Americanizing the 
foreign born. They are idealizing the 
native born. 


Milford, Mass., News: 


Broadly and generally speaking, the 
men and women who are making the 
Americans of to-morrow are earning less 
than good cooks and laundresses. 

Schools throughout the country are 
closed or taught by girls who are inex- 
perienced, insufficiently educated, and 
largely incapable. It is hardly possible 
to find young women who will finish a 
high-school course and spend from two to 
four years at a normal school, with a 
view to accepting a job at $630.64 per 
ennum, which is the average teacher’s 
salary throughout the country, hardly 
sufficient to pay the board bill in these 
days. 

One reason why teachers remain under- 
paid while other classes prosper is the 
lack of a compelling voice to demand 
justice. * * * A national teachers’ 
union would exert an impelling force to 
bring about a living wage. 




















FOREIGN NOTES. 








WELFARE WORK IN THE SUGAR MILLS OF 
CUBA. 


Education and welfare work, begun in 
a very small way in Constancia, Cuba, 
has developed considerably in the past 
few years, according to R. E. Porter, an 
American in charge of this type of work 
at Alto Cedro. Mr. Porter says: 

“For the first two years the work was 
conducted only in Constancia and its 
colonias. The third year it was barely 
begun in three other mills of this same 
company—Unidad, Mercedita, and Tin- 
guaro. The next year some progress was 
made in these mills while the work con- 
tinued to grow in Constancia and its 
colonias. And now, in the fifth year, 10 
mills have made the welfare work a per- 
manent part of their 6rganization. These 
mills are: Constancia, Unidad, Merce- 
dita, and Tinguaro, of the Cuban-Ameri- 
can Sugar Co.; Cupey, Alto Cedro, and 
-alma, of the West India Sugar Finance 
Corporation; and the three mills of the 
Guantanamo Sugar Co.” 

The plan calls for increasing the edu- 
eational advantages in sugar-mill com- 
munities by: (a) Establishing schools 
supported by the sugar companies; (0b) 
securing more and better school teachers ; 
(c) providing rent-free houses for the 
public schools. 

Six years ago, according to Mr. Por- 
ter’s statement, there were only two pub- 
lic schools and one private school on the 
entire estate of the Colonial Sugars Co., 
Constancia, and the private school was 
supported by the company. To-day there 
are 27 schools—20 supported by the Cu- 
ban Government and 7 by the company— 
on the estate. These schools provide edu- 
cational advantages for practically all of 
the children on the entire estate. 





CANADA’S KHAKI UNIVERSITY. 


The Canadian Khaki University is de- 
scribed in a report just issued by the 
Canadian Department of Public Informa- 
tion on “Canada’s Part in the Great 
War.” The report says: 

“The Khaki University is under the 
control of the Department of Militia and 
is recognized by the Canadian universi- 
ties. In addition to the funds supplied by 
the military authorities, a large amount 
of money has been put by the Y. M. C. A. 
at the disposal of the committee for 
carrying on the work. 

“The teaching is done almost entirely 
by voluntary instructors, chaplains, and 
Y. M, C. A. secretaries, as well as officers, 





noncommissioned officers, and men who 
had previously been in the teaching pro- 
fession. 

“ Many libraries have been established 
in the army areas in England and France, 
and over 12,000 men have registered in 
Khaki University classes in England. 

“The work which has been organized 
in the training centers in England and, as 
far as possible, among the troops in 
France will be carried on and developed 
even during the period of demobilization.” 





DIRECTOR OF HUNGARIAN NORMAL 
SCHOOL ASKS AMERICAN AID IN RE- 
MODELING SCHOOLS. 


Gera Somogyi, director of the normal 
school at Kispet, near Budapest, Hun- 
gary, appeals to the Bureau of Education 


| to resume sending the annual reports of 


the Commissioner of Education, in order 
that he may use them in remodeling the 
schools of his country. He writes that 
“many things have happened; that his 
people have delivered themselves from 
their tyrants; that the country has be- 
come a republic, and that his countrymen 
are working on plans for a democratic 
government.” In the ministry of pub- 
lic instruction there is a committee, he 
says, working out a system of instruction 
adapted to the new conditions, and he 
believes American schools will furnish 
a desirable model, 





RUSSIANS PLAN INTERNATIONAL 
LANGUAGE. 

Cable dispatches from Moscow through 
State Department channels indicate that 
the Soviet Commissariat has formed a 
special committee on international lan- 
guage. Prominent Russian linguists, in- 
cluding Profs. Brant and Uschakoff, are 
said to be cooperating. The committee 
will investigate the problem of an inter- 
national language, try to construct one, 
and then consider the possibilities of giv- 
ing the necessary school instruction in it, 





The American consul general at Chris- 
tiania, Norway, has written the Secre- 
tary of State of the greatly stimulated 
interest in American higher institutions 
among the Norwegians. He suggests that 
colleges and universities be requested to 
send copies of their catalogues to his 
office and also to the University of Chris- 
tiania, 
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SALARIES FOR TEACHERS 


WHAT STATES AND COMMUNITIES ARE DOING AND TRYING TO DO 











New Salary Schedule in East Chicago. 


East Chicago, Ind., has adopted a new 
that at- 


Canine 


Salary schedule shows a real 


tempt to raise salaries. Supt 


_ says: “We can hardly expect to pay our 


grade teachers $150 a month next year, 
but $120 
$125 who will soon reach the maximum.” 


we will have several at and 


The new schedule is as follows: 


Salaries, per month. 


(Grade: Special and kindergarten.} 


Ye arly 
e | increase Maxi- 
“oe er mum. 
| month. | 
| } 
= oe fan 
(Se pe $100 $5 | $130 
Class 2 Schiosess-| 110 5 | 140 
Class 3... Reiennncal 120 5 150 
High school: | 
pS reer | 130 10 | 100 
7 ae 140 10 | 175 
Heads of depart- | 
SOURS. co nesccces 100 10 200 


Getting Attention in Mississippi. 


“A majority of the white teachers of 
Mississippi are receiving practically the 
same salaries they received before the 
war began,” says T. P. S. in the Hatties- 
burg Normal College News. 
calities they are receiving less. 
salaries were a disgrace then; they are 
an insult now, considering the increased 
cost of living. 

“And yet it is a fact that perhaps 90 
per cent of the voters of Mississippi do 
not even know what salaries their teach- 
ers receive, 


“Tn some lo- 
These 


“ This problem is chiefly one of getting 
the attention of the people. 

“The quickest and surest way of get- 
ting the attention of the people is to 
organize and demand a living salary 
seale. 

“Will this injure the children and the 
educational interests of the State? 

“Tt will be the greatest blessing that 
ean conferred upon them. It will 
raise the morale of teachers, quicken the 
interest of the people, and improve the 
efficiency of the schools better and more 
quickly than any other plan that could 
be adopted.” 


be 


Why Pennsylvania Needs Better Salaries for 
Teachers. 


Supt. A. S. Martin, of Norristown, ana- 
lyzes teachers’ salaries in Iennsylvania 
as follows: 








thousand hundred 
and sixty-one teachers, under the super- 


vision of 61 county superintendents, ac- 


Twenty-one one 


eording to signed reports under dates 


receive salaries 
thousand 


hundred and forty-nine teachers receive 


since November 6, now 


ranging as follows: Two one 


from $3815 to $350: 3.8335. from $350 to 
$400: 2.945, from $400 to $450: 2.596, 
from $450 to $500: 1,772. from S500 to 


$600; 2,387, 
S700 to 


S550 : $550 to 
1,672, from 


789. from SS00 to $900; 565, from 


2,125, from 


from SGO0 to S700: 
SSO00 - 
$900 to $1,000: 579, from $1,000 to $1,500: 


from $2,000 


on 
Oo, 


196, from $1,500 to $2,000: 
to $2,500: and 18 receive $2,500 and more. 
thousand one hundred and 
the 
vision of 116 district superintendents, in- 
eluding Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, re- 
ceive salaries ranging as follows: Three, 
from $350 to $400; 14, from $400 to $450; 
236. from $450 to S500: 495, from $500 to 
$550: S81, from $550 to $600: 8.415, from 
$600 to $700; 38,229, from S700 to S800; 
1536, from $800 to $900; 1.380, from $900 
to $1,000; 3.594, from $1.000 to $1,500; 
1,136, $1,500 to 5300, from 


$2,000 to $2,500: and 102, from $2,500 to 


* Nineteen 


twenty-one teachers, under super- 


from $2,000: 


$4,500. 


What It Cost Wisconsin This Year. 


It will cost Wisconsin more next year 
than it did this to get teachers, says 
Carter Alexander. Here is whut it cost 


this year: 


1918-19 wearly alarie 


| How Do Augusta School Teachers Live on Their 
Salaries? 


The Editor of the Augusta Herald 
wants to know, so he reproduces an im- 
aginary budget, and here it is: 

Her room costs her $5 a week. It is 
not a large room. The location is near 
the school, so she has no car fare. Surely 
that is not extravagant. She gets break 
fast and supper in the house for $7 a 


25 cents 


her 


reckon 


week, and her lunches cost 


a day. She decides to expenses 


by the year, allowing no extra for vaca- 
tion outings, which might be classed as 
extravagance. Her laundry is 75 cents 
a week, and when she washes out things 
in her room she does it on the “Q. T.,” 


boarding-house objects. 


as the keeper 
Total to date $260 for rent, $456.25 for 
food, $39 for laundry. 

She allows herself four letters a 
week—which means 86.24 for postage. 


While she lives within walking distance 

of her school, she rides to church, and 
| three other times a the 
| This amounts to $20.80, and does not pro- 


week at least. 
| vide for visits even to the suburbs. 

All inexpensive 
hesitates at the word cheap. One 


her clothes are she 
year 


she buys a winter suit and the next year 
a summer suit, which she gets for $30. 


This year she bought a coat at the end 


of the season for $30. She has one 
woolen dress for school at S20, and one 
| afternoon dress at $20. For her winter 


tabulated from data furn ished hy county and city s upe) intendents in 


Wisconsin 


CHOCT 


One-room rural school.. .. 


State-fraded school-teacher......ccccccccccccccccscccces 
State-graded school principal... cccccccccccccccccces 


Teacher in city grade 
Principal in city grads 
Supervisor of grades 


en MEN. Ua cduucvebebedsstthescrecebwutiee 
Tiga-achoo! principal... ..cccccesccceves bibbehinbetere<e 


Kindergarten teacher 


SCHOOLS UNDER CITY SUPERINTENDENTS, 


Teachers in grades . 


Principal in grades.............. ee ey ee 
Supervisor in grades............. AE EEE 
Supervisor of special subjects...........-+. ae eee eee 
High-school teacher .............. ET LE 
EE IIIS evi aes cccddecocdcoosscscassetces 
Kindergarten teacher.......... ptdtidhoabebcanttiaseoue 


3 UNDER COUNTY 


SUPERINTENDENTS. 





Yor experienced teach- P 
: . > ie 3 r ine I l 
ers serving first year te : 
in stem 
One-half | One-half One-half One-ha 
get this get be- get thi get he 
or more. tween or more tween 
| 
| 
kedeie $495 8466-842 Sit £4)-$195 
eee AT5 550- 625 550 550 GOO 
cosedec 7 700- SOO 550 
—— 75 0- 625 550 0. 57 
a pdarade GY Sees, 
éeuteut’ S10 “oe sees S| be ; 
watts Sa ae 775 675- S00 
ccecees 779 | 725- SOO 725 a- 77 
éseeeen 1,260 |1, 100-1,450 1,000 
eseaae ah eee eee na ee 
esadeeu | $675  $620- £750 $57! $10 -S618 
seeeees | Dl tind chthaiithetrae avencseneslecosuaqetere 
ESE | S| | SS es SS ARES ks 
oontena | 900 | 786-1, 088 | 810 720-975 
cessor GOS 810-1,000 765 -R50 
onan’ ie Sab ecthin en dod cakes ides 
Ge We xncchecteede v3 - 





hat she pays $6, and for her summer hat 


$4. Three wash shirtwaists amount to 
$6, and she has one “best” waist for 
summer at $4. Her silk waist for winter 
is SS. Underclothes, including corsets, 


makes a large hole in a $20 bill, one pair 
of boots are $6, and oxfords at $4. She 
places pumps out of consideration. Rub 
bers are $1. 

For the summer she gets a colored cot- 
ton at $5, one afternoon dress at 
$7, and a white skirt at $4. She pays $3 
for a petticoat with a silk ruffle, and $1 


dress 


She has one new 


She 


for a satine petticoat. 
white petticoat, which costs her $2. 
has great luck about gloves, for at a sale 
she buys dogskin gloves for $1.50, 
pair of white kids for $1.50, and one pair 
of silk gloves for summer, for $1. Col- 
lars cost her $1, and she allows $5 for 


one 


toilet articles, soap, hairpins, nets, and 
ull other small articles, including sewing 
materials with which to “ make over ” her 
old clothes to go another season. This 
makes her total for clothes $186.50, with 
a resulting outfit which is far from satis- 
factory. Compulsory teachers’ insurance 
brings the total to $988.79. 
She has $11.21 left, with 
must pay that dentist's bill which is loom 
ing before her, and all luxuries. Under 
luxuries she classes books, newspapers, 
magazines, doctor’s bills, broken glasses, 
ear fare outside the city, university ex- 
tension which she set her 
heart on taking, vacations, an occasional 
theatre (peanut gallery), “‘ movies,” 
in a 
sundae, 
hospi- 
become known 
friends as a “sponge,” the 
biennial of her watch, Christ- 
mas cards and gifts, furs, and Liberty 
bonds 
What 


which she 


course has 
lec- 


tures, concerts, once 


while 


or opera, 
wicked thought !—a 
attempt return 


she may not 


ah! 
occasional 
that 
her 
cleaning 


an to 


tality 
among 


luxury for her little $11.21? 





“Trained teachers for the grades 
should now be paid an initial salary of 
not less than $1,000, and this should ad- 
vance rapidly under present price condi- 
tions to not less than $1,600. In commu- 
nities where there is a relatively high per 
capita accumulation of wealth the mini- 
mum salary should be $1,200 or more and 
should advance rapidly to not less than 


$2,000."—Dwight B. Waldo, president 
Western State Normal School, Kalama- 


z00, Mich. 





Easy to buy, convenient to handle, no 
red tape—Get a WAR-SAVINGS STAMP 


to-day. 
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[By Marcus AARon, 





TEACHERS’ SALARIES: A STATEMENT OF THE CASE. 


Member Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh Board of Public Education. ] 


State Board of Edueation and 








| 
} If the proverbial man from Mars were 
| to visit Pennsylvania some October night 
| before the and 
into a political meeting, whether in city, 
borough, or hear the 
eandidate declaim the 
glory of Pennsylvania; frequently in elo- 
quent tone he hear pictured its 
record of achievement; from Republican 
and 
held of a still greater future, but always 
and everywhere would he hear extolled 


election, were to drop 


county, he would 


for office upon 


would 


Democrat alike would promise be 


as the second line of defense of the Nation 
that institution, which above every other 

excepting perhaps the Supreme Court 
of the Nation America’s 
gift to the world—the public schools. 


was greatest 
No Institution Better Loved than the School. 


If from that meeting he were to visit 


the homes of the people, conviction 
would grow in him that the candidate had 
indeed sensed the feeling of the com- 


munity; that institution 
quite so near the heart of all the people 


truly no wis 


as was the school in which the average 
child taught. The traveler would 
quickly that not the beloved 
pastor of the village church, nor he who 


wis 


note even 


ministers at the more stately city sister 
church, is quite so close nor so dearly 
beloved of all his people, as is the well- 
equipped of the 
children. 

Should there happen a meeting of the 
local board of education late that night 
he might hear the 
qualifications of a teacher about to be 
elected; it not at all unlikely that 
some member might be saying at that 
very moment“ We want the best there 
is for our children; no one is too good 
for them. We don’t want a teacher who 
would be a failure in any other profes- 
sion. The kind of a teacher we waut to 
teach our children should be made of the 
stuff of which great lawyers, great phy- 
sicians, great chemists, and great indus- 
trial are made.” This is not 
overdrawn, believe me, for such are the 
teachers that you and I would like to 
have teach our children. 


teacher community's 


discussed desirable 


is 


leaders 


If the Superman from Mars Followed Up— 


Now,’ I can imagine that the superman 
from Mars being a superman, might be 
interested in following up “ how a democ- 
racy functions.” We who are just ordi- 
nary mortals might assume, without 
investigation, that under such circum- 
stances the teacher of the public’s chil- 
dren is indeed the best rewarded of the 








public’s servants, but not so with our 
traveler from Mars. He, like the man 
from Missouri, wants to be shown. Asa 
school director, I should not want to face 
him while he is examining the record, for 
this is what he would find in the great 
city of Pittsburgh. 

Afier from 14 to 16 years of systematic 
and the teacher in ihe 
elementary school receives, for her first 
three service, $600 per year 
of 10 months’ work. For the next eight 
years the salary is advanced at the rate 
of $50 per year until it what, 
for the great majority, is the maximum 
and the end of further opportunity for 
financial Think of it! 


study training, 


of 


years 


reaches 


greater reward. 


After from 14 to 16 years’ preparation, 
and after 11 years of practical service-—— 
no matter how efficlent—$1,000. Some 
few, about one out of eight, because ap- 
pointed to teach in the eighth grade, 
succeed in advancing to $1,100 maxi- 


nit. Still fewer, because of exceptional 
udministrative ability, or perhaps because 


of greater opportunity, may become 


principals with salaries ranging from 
$1,500 to S$2.G00. 
High-school teachers college gradu- 


ates—iany of whom equal in ability, in 
scholarship, and in learning, university 
instructors, receive for the first year 
$1,000 and advance at the rate of $100 
per year until they reach their limit, 
$2,300. Remember this is not in the coun- 
try, where perhaps the teacher could de- 
cently support himself and his family up- 
on the salary here obtaining—and teach- 
ers have family responsibilities—a thing 
we usually overlook, No, it is not in the 
country, it in Pittsburgh, 
greatest workshop in the world, where the 
cost of living is as high as in any city 
of this country, excepting perhaps New 
York. Philadelphia treats her teachers 
no better and no worse. The treatment 
generally accorded the teacher outside of 
the great cities makes our salaries seem 
liberal, but by comparison only. This, 
mind you, in Pennsylvania—the State that 
has so much wealth, and so great an in- 
come that this year she will pay into the 
Treasury at Washington over $1,000,000,- 
000 in taxes, an amount that Governor 
Sproul recently indicated equaled = the 
State’s expenditure for the conduct of its 
own affairs ever since it became a State, 
Mr. Hays, the chairman of the Republi- 
can national committee, told us the other 
evening that the present Congress: has 
made appropriations equaling those of all 
preceding Congresses put together, 


is here ihe 
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Pennsylvania’s wealth is so great that 
she has been assessed to pay approxi- 
mately one-sixth of the expense of the 
country. This she will do this year, if 
net gladly, at least graciously. So great 
is the income of her citizens that when 
they make this tremendous contribution 
teward the national necessities, they, at 
the same time, from out of their current 
income, pay their living expense, and add 
to their wealth in addition. But while 
this is going on, Pennsylvania ranks thir- 
teenth among the States of the Union in 
average salaries paid to the teachers of 
the public schools, and twenty-fifth in 
annual expenditure per child. 


The Inconsistency of Our Attitude. 


This is what the record would divulge, 
and lest we—like the man from Mars— 
would be up a tree, unable to reconcile 
the people’s profession with the action of 
their representatives, let us reyiew the 
place of the public schools in the economy 
of our daily life; the inconsistency of 
our attitude toward the teacher, the rea- 
son, and the remedy. 

The average citizen unfortunately is 
usually too busy with his own affairs to 
pay much attention to the public’s, or 
even to the affairs of the public’s children, 
Certain legislative and executive machin- 
ery has been created, and to it has been 
delegated the management of the common 
interests of all the people. At rare inter- 
vals the public conscience has been 
aroused, and thought of the individual di- 
verted from self to the good of all; the oc- 
easion over, it generally relapses into a 
state of indifference best expressed— 
“Why not let well enough alone?” 


Starvation Instead of Hemlock. 


These, then, are our 
Teachers broad and far-seeing, 
vision, who have a sense of social re- 
sponsibility ; of course we expect them 
to have the missionary spirit, to be filled 
with the love of human kind, to have the 
patience of. Job, to equal in quality of 
mind the successful leader of the pro- 
fessions and of industry. Such teachers, 
with few exceptions, we are ready to 
reward with a wage not equal to that 
of the cook, chambermaid, the scrub- 
woman, or the day laborer. We will have 
to either revise downward our specifica- 
tions of the teacher, or revise upward our 
ideas of reward. In days gone by, the 
world rewarded its prophets and teachers 
with the cup of hemlock or the crown of 
thorns; to-day, we are starving them. 
The modern method is not much of an 
improvement over the ancient, 


specifications: 
with 
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ORGAN RECITALS FOR THE 
SCHOOL CHILDREN. 





Pittsburgh Programs Suggest Possibili- 
ties of the Plan. 


Typical programs of organ music, used 
in Pittsburgh in connection with the 
movement for organ 
children, are given below for the infor- 
Will Earhart, 


recitals for school 


mation of music directors. 


| director of music in the Pittsburgh public 











schools, points out that the children were 
not marched in groups to the recitals, but 
that every effort was made to make the 
let the children 
as to at- 


occasions informal and 
follow their inclination 
tendance, 


own 


The programs are as follows: 


Programs of Organ Music For “ Open Church 
Hours,” Pittsburgh, Pa. 


% 
1. “ Prelude to ‘ Le Deluge’ ”’_.__Saint-Saens. 
Z. “ Moment Musicale "_.._._____-_Schubert. 
3. “Chorale and Prayer ”_......- Boellmann. 
4. a. “Andante Cantabile ”.............. Widor. 
ed yg ee a ee Wild 
5. “March from ‘ Occasional Oratorio’ ” 
Handel, 
EH, 
1. “ Verset in F-minor ”_____-_- César Franck. 
2. Second Sonata, First Movement, 
Mendelssohn. 
3. Allegretto, B-minor —..........- Guilmant, 
OS Handel, 
5. Prologue from Suite in G-minor___-_ Rogers. 
Pease i Pa ction s~ Dubois. 
is iin sieenicnicdetinl César Franck. 
ITI. 
RE ee ere Lemare 
2. Prayer from Gothic Suite__-_-_ Boellmann, 
ON ES ne eee ee Hagers. 
4. Gavotte from Mignon___--._~_-__- Thomas. 
&. Choras of Janthyd_........ Stoughton. 
ee a ee a Handel, 
ee RE SOO ccnmnincmmetdeeuere Guilmont. 
IV. 
eee 3oellmann, 
St SMe Boellmann. 
If. Minuet Gothique______-__- Boellmann. 
Iif. Prierre a Notre Dame__-_-~- Boellmann. 
a Boellmann. 
les, arses teciariiatinaite inctepaide Gianna senna Bonnet. 
alain sehsilrai cnet ppechegisaesttaaienicis cietenmtsipibtiinee Bizet, 
0 ee ._-_Saint-Saens. 
Ee ee en eee Guilmant. 
I i cigs nencnincticdin teiiialttinsiibtgebie Guilmant. 
eee Delibes. 
pe I AC CRIINIIN2 cncentaedheemranniccinenctiep tasenisl Salome. 
, 2 
1. Prelude to Le Deluge_-_-----_ Saint-Saens. 
a Dubios. 
I I cenit tirana tinsiiawintenlinahodi ening chasis Bizet. 
ye eee Handel. 
3. Sonata No. 3 in C-minor______-_ Guilmant. 
I. Preludio. II. Adagio. III. Fuge. 
ae aR aR cage a a op Massenet. 
3S Paes Ge WG... csensnn dsc... Hue. 
5. March Pontificale....uo.......- Lemmens. 





1, Organ: 
Sonata No. 2 in C minor__Mendelssohn. 


Grave. Adagio. 
Allegro Maesteso. Fuga. 
2. Songs: 
Where'er Te Walk. ........-. Handel 
Sound an Alarm__...__.__.-_- Handel, 


3. Organ: 
Andante Cantabile__ 
| eee ae ee 
4. Songs: 
Berceuse from “ Jocelyn ’’_ Godard. 
___ "DSR See Massenet, 


Widor. 
Hollins, 


Land of Hope and Glory__.__- Elgar. 
5. Organ: 
es 0 Fn. detec Handel, 
March from “ Occasional Ora 
NE  cailch Setaindinticlehinccesen tn ahs dectstaledcitnsdhna Handel, 
VII. 
3; Genes Caprese kil Archer. 


2. Chorale Preiude on “St. Cross,’ Parry; 


“O come and morn with me awhile.” 


OO SS ee ee eee Hollins. 
RS ee Hollins, 
4. Morceau de Concert____.___~_ Goss-Custard. 
Ue a Goss-Custard. 


5. The Question ) 
The Answer__f 
eS Ra ee ee 


SP ee ee a Wolstenholme. 


Smart, 





VIIL. 
1. Prelude and Fuge in G Major___-__-_- Bach. 
2. Minuet in C Minor from Smite for 
a EES eae Me ee a ene _~Wild. 
I Ea a ee Dubois. 
3. Soprano solo: 
Let the Bright Seraphim ______ Handel, 
4. Allegro Cantabile from Symphony 
I, Ga din cians natiebibtackdnsallaniadaniaiaabncwiinnen Widor. 
ce REI a IC. lar Hadyn., 
Gavotte in Bd... ....._.... Handéd., 
6. Soprano solo—Shepherd's Cradle 
SS ee: eee. Somerville, 
7. Seetican Pavtesy....... se Herbert. 
IX. 
A. Soe Cine oie Boellmann, 


1. Chorale. 

2. Minuet Gothique. 

3. Prierre A Notre Dame, 
4. Toccata, 


Re ae eee sonnet. 
CO ES ee 
3. Benediction Nuptiale__.._____ Saint-Saens. 
I CIN cae Nah og ace ct Guilmant 
peegy in. PD Minet.......2s—~.- Guilmant. 
sd tes Sessa cccanp serch Sc coehesienitonade, Delibes, 
Eee Salome. 





“We have thought it was enough to 
say, ‘ This is a land of freedom and equal 
opportunity,’ without teaching what these 
terms meant.”—Franklin K. Lane. 





I think our Government should 
see to it that there are no illiterates 
in this country. We should do 
away with illiteracy; and while it 
is primarily the duty of the States, 
if the States do not perfurm that 
duty, it is our duty as a National 
Government, it is our duty as leg- 
islators, to furnish the necessary 
money and the necessary means to 
educate the youth of America.— 
Senator McKellar, of Tennesscc. 
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RURAL LIFE AND EDUCATION 








RURAL CONFERENCES IN NORTH CARO- 
LINA, TEXAS, AND IOWA. 

In nddition to the National Conference 
on Rw Education and Country Life to 
be held under the auspices of the Bureau 
of Ed n at Oklahoma City May 1-3, 
conferences have been planned by several 
colleges and normal schools in the next 
few nb hs. 

The State Normal and Industrial Col- 
lege, Greensboro, N. C., is: arranging to 
hold a conference on rural education 
April 16 and 17. The State superinten- 


has assured 
the college of his cooperation. He expects 
to have the East-Central District Asso- 
ciation of County Superintendents meet 
for a conference while this larger confer- 
is in It is expected that 
most of the 100 county superintendents 
of the State will attend. Special ef- 
forts have been made to have supervisors 
many teachers as 


instruction 


dent of public 


ence session. 


present and also as 
possible. 

The Sam Houston Normal Institute, 
Huntsville, Tex., will hold a county super- 
intendents’ conference on rural education 
April 28 and 29. This will be the first 
of a conferences which it is 


hoped will be held annually at this in- 


series of 


stitution. 

The State Agricultural College, Ames, 
Iowa, will hold a rural life conference at 
this institution June The college 
administration placed this conference in 
charge of Prof. George H. von Tungeln, 
professor of rural sociology. Prof. Von 
Tungeln is planning to develop the pro- 
gram around the theme “ Church Unity, 
Rural Organization Unity, and Recon- 
struction.” In this program he wants to 
have a place for the réle that the schools 
and our whole educational system are to 
play in this great task. At the time of 
this conference the summer term at Ames 
will be in session and probably one thou- 
sand to twelve hundred students, nearly 
all of whom are engaged in teaching or 
who expect to teach next year, will be 
in attendance. In addition to these stu- 
dents many ministers and rural leaders 
will attend. A half dozen or more organ- 
izations have promised cooperation, 


oO) OF 





The inadequacy of teachers’ pay has 
become a matter of sorry jest. In a hall- 
way, while children were passing, said 
one teacher to another, “A penny for your 
thoughts.” “That's more than the school 
board will pay,” flashed back the second 
teacher, one of whose chief assets was a 
saving sense of humor. 


| 








NATIONAL, STATE, AND LO- 
CAL CONFERENCES ON RU- 
RAL EDUCATION AND 
COUNTRY LIFE. 





National Conference: 

Oklahoma City, Okla., May 
1-3. Under auspices of the United 
States Bureau of Education. 
State and Local Conferences: 

Greensboro, N. C., April 16-17. 
By State Normal and Indus- 
trial College. 

Huntsville, Tex., April 28-29. 
By Sam Houston Normal In- 
stitute. 

Ames, Iowa, June 22-27. By 
Iowa State College. 











EQUALIZING HIGH-SCHOOL OPPORTUNI- 
TIES IN OREGON, 


The 1919 Legislature of Oregon has 
passed a law putting into effect in all of 
the counties in this State, excepting five, 
a county high-school tuition fund law. 
The substance of this new law is that 
each district shall mairtain its own high 
school, but shall be paid by the county 
for all students coming to the high school 
from outside of the district. The rate of 
tuition shall be the actual per capita cost 
of educating high-school pupils in such 
district. The fund for paying tuition is 
provided by levying a tax upon all prop- 
erty of the county, excepting the prop- 
erty which maintains standard four-year 
high schools. This really means that a 
child living in a district that does not 





maintain a high school may attend any 
high school in the State and that county 
will pay his tuition. Such a law was en- 
acted in 1915 for all counties not operat- 
ing under the old tuition-fund law. The 
growth of rural high schools has been 
very rapid under the tuition law, and 
now that it is to be extended to all of 
the State, Oregon will soon *thave high 
schools within reach of every boy and 
girl in Oregon. 





“THE LITTLE INSIGNIFICANT SCHOOL 
TERM.” 


The “little insignificant school term” 
ix the way County Superintendent Joel N, 
Pierce, of Greene County, Tenn., refers to 
the school term of 120 days which his 
county and other rural counties have to 
put up with. He says: 

“The greatest piece of extravagance 
that is to-day being perpetrated in our 
school administration is by a citizenship 
that refuses to operate its schools long 
enough to give its teachers a decent 
chance to do the job. Our teaching force, 
especially in the elementary schools, has 
never yet had a chance to do the job in 
Greene County and make it a paying busi- 
ness. 

“There should be an eight months 
school for every child in Greene County, 
There are more than 2,000 boys and girls 
in Greene County to-day under the age 
of 18 who are out of school, and the worst 
part of it is, you will find, they quit in 
the fifth and sixth grades,” 





“We know now that there is no such 
thing as Americanism, unless American- 
ism is in our souls.”—Franklin K. Lane, 





to be. What can I do for you?” 





“AGIN SCHOOLS.” 


Many years ago in the State of North Carolina there was a campaign 
on foot for an increase in taxes for the improvement of the publie sehools. 
Dr. McIver, president of one of the colleges of the State, went out to the 
polls to vote. While he was sitting there with Dr. Joyner, until recently 
superintendent of public instruction of North Carolina, an old man came 
up with his two sons and said, “Is there airy honest man here?” 

MclIvers said, “ Well, I guess we are about as honest as we can afford 


The man then said, “I want you to tell me which one of them ballots 
is agin schools, because I want to vote agin them.” , 
And they voted the schools down that day. 
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| EDUCATIONAL LEGI 


SLATION 








LEGISLATURES REACHING END OF THEIR 
WORK. 


The information below describes pend- 
ing and enacted legislation as reported 
to the Bureau of Education to March 27. 
By the time School Life reaches its read- 
ers much of this will be law or will have 
been consigned to the discard, since many 
of the legiSlatures adjourn in April. To 
illustrate, the Maine superintendent of 
schools write as follows, under date of 
March 24: “We expect adjournment 
about the 5th of April. A large number 
of our school measures are now signed 
by the governor and the others are on 
their way.” 

Particularly noteworthy is Texas, 
which has adopted an important State- 
aid law for rural schools and several 
ineasures of significance. State Supt. An- 
nie Webb Blanton writes: “At this session 
of the legislature we also passed a free 
textbook law; a law permitting school 
boards to use school funds to pay interest 
on money borrowed to pay teachers’ sal- 
aries promptly; a law requiring that men 
and women teachers shall receive equal 
pay for equal work; and a constitutional 
amendment removing the limit on the tax 
which. any school district may vote for 
school purposes.” 


Connecticut. 
Bills pending: 


H. B.20 (Wright): Providing an an- 
nual appropriation for the support of vo- 
cational education. 

H. B. 180 (Cowles): Amending an act 
concerning the teaching of citizenship in 
schools. 

H.B.298 (Barnes): Establishing a 
trade school in the city of Ansonia. 

hi. B. 302 (Gaillard) : Providing for the 
improvement of the public schools in 
small towns. 

H. B. 306 (Gaillard): Concerning the 
more just and equitable distribution of 
money raised by taxation. 

8. B. 86 (Broder) : Providing for a new 
normal school building and a dormitory 
in New Britain. 

8. B. 238 (Bailey): Requiring normal- 
school principa!s to issue monthly reports 
to students attending normal schools. 

S. B. 368 (Klott) : Providing funds for 
the Department of Americanization. 

S. B. 366 (Klott): An act to establish 
a Department of Americanization. 

Iowan. 

Bills pending: 

H. F. 233 (Klaus): Providing that any 
school having average attendance less 
than 7 shall be closed, unless it is shown 
that enrollment will be 10 or more; dis- 
trict must provide transportation to other 
schools. 

H. fF. 275 (Morrow) : Requiring county 
superintendent to appoint a deputy. 





H. F. 332 (Hook): Requiring appli- 
cants for teachers’ certificates to have 
had at least 12 weeks of normal training. 

H. FI. 342 (Halloway): Increasing 
from $100,000 to $150,000 the annual 
State appropriation for consolidated in- 
dependent districts. 

H. F. 352 (Edson): Increasing from 
$2,000 to $2,800 the salary of the State 
inspector of training in high 
schools. 

H. 1.353 (Edson): Increasing from 
$2,000 to $2,800 the salaries of State in- 
spectors of schools. 

H. F. 356 (Klaus): Changing from 
elective to appointive the office of super- 
intendent of public instruction, said 
superintendent to be appointed by State 
board of education. 

H. F.360 (Parsons): Increasing 
aid to consolidated schools. 

H. I. 364 (Findlay): Fixing minimum 
salaries for teachers. 
H. Fk. 369 (Long): 

teachers’ employment bureau. 

S. F. 282 (Evans and Smith): Pro- 
viding for the standardization of rural 
schools and granting State aid therefor. 

S. F. 289 (Schaffter): Requiring the 
use of the English language only in all 
the schools of the State, up to and in- 
cluding the eighth grade. 

S. Ff, 296 (Smith): Providing manner 
of consolidation of rural school districts. 

S. IF. 298 (Horchem): Same as H. F. 


ormal 
Horny! 


State 


Iestublishing a State 


BG. 

S. F. 800 (Fellows): Same as H. F. 
364. 

S. F. 315 (Greenell): Providing for a 
State teachers’ retirement system. 

S. If. 8314 (Horcehem): Authorizing 


school boards to acquire tracts of land 
for the purpose of establishing thereon 
summer schools for children. 

S. F. 315 (Horchem): To encourage 
the establishment and maintenance, in 
cities of 20,000 population or more, of 
educational and sociological activities for 
the purpose of providing agricultural 
training and recreation in wholesome lo- 
calities for school children in said cities. 





WATCH THE STOCK PEDDLERS. 


School Officials: 

Get the names and addresses 
of all persons and companies of- 
fering you or your teachers spec- 
ulative, doubtful stocks and se- 
curities in exchange for your 
Liberty bonds, with copies of 
their “literature.” Mail them 
promptly for investigation to the 
Federal Trade Commission, 

Washington, D. C. 


HELP THE VICTORY 
LIBERTY LOAN. 














Maine. 

Enacted into law: 

S. B. 67 (Babb): Providing for the 
training of rural teachers. 

sills pending: 

H. B. 148 (Williams): Requiring 
medical inspection and the provision of 
school nurses in towns and cities having 
a school enroliment of 800 or more. 

S. B. 388 (Pattee): Providing for 
schooling in unorganized territory. 

S. B. 61 (Walker): Authorizing State 
superintendent to prescribe studies for 
public schools and private schools ap- 
proved for attendance and tuition pur- 
poses. 

S. B. 69 (Ricker): Requiring acade- 
mies and private schools (as well as 
public schools) approved for attendance 
or tuition purposes to report to State 
superintendent. 

—— Providing for physical educa- 
tion in the schools. 

Requiring that common-school 
subjects be taught in the English lJan- 
guage. 

— Providing for the reorganization 
of high school on the junior high school 
pian. 

-- Appropriating $95,000 for voca- 
tienal education. 

- Providing increased 
ments for teachers’ certificates. 

- Providing an equalization fund 
for towns with high tax rates. 


require- 


Massachusetts. 


knacted into law: 

Chap. 15: Providing 
general court may annually appropriate 
for the education of the adult blind at 
their homes. 


“such sum as the 


” 


Michigan. 


Bills pending: 

S. B. 131 (Millin) : Requiring physical 
education in the public schools and nor- 
mal schools of the State. 

H. B. 188 (James): Providing for the 
vocational and general education of em- 
ployed and other minors under 1S years 
of age who have ceased to attend all-day 
schools. 

H. B. 215 (Wiley) : Providing for con- 
solidated rural schools of agriculture. 

H. B. 239 (Curtis): Fixing qualifica- 
tions and compensation of county com- 
missioners (superintendents) of schools, 

New Jersey. 
(Irom summary by State department of 
education. ) 


Bills pending: 

S. B. 188 (Smith): Provides for a di- 
vision of the general indebtedness where 
new school districts are created. 

S. B. 141 (Pilgrim): Provides uniform 
year for school districts commencing Jan- 
uary 1 and terminating December 31. 

S. B. 144 (Pilgrim) : Permits boards of 
education to establish and control play- 
grounds and recreation centers, instead of 
commissioners in commission - governed 
cities. 

A. B. 215 (Gill): A supplement to the 
school law making the chief of the busi- 
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ness division an assistant commissioner 
of education without increasing the 
chief's salary. 

A. B. 216 (Gill): Amends the school 
law by placing in the hands of the com- 
missioner of education the appointment 
of the inspector of buildings, inspector 
of accounts, and principals of the normal 
schools, school for the deaf, and the col- 
ored school at Bordentown, with the con- 
sent of the State board of education. 

A. B. 217 (Gill): Amends school law 
so that boards of freeholders will appro- 
priate money for the necessary expenses 
of the county superintendents of schools. 

A. B. 218 (Gill): Vests power of ap- 
pointment of commissioner of education 
with State board of education instead of 
with the governor. 

A. B, 219 (Gill) : Increases the salaries 
of county superintendents of schools from 
$3,000 to $4,000. 

A. B. 220 (Gill): Creates a bureau of 
school hygiene, to be composed of 9g di- 
rector and four assistants, with the ap- 
pointments to be made by the commis- 
sioner of education. 

A. B. 221 (Gill): Repeals section 2 of 
the school law to place the Manual Train- 
ing «snd Industrial School for Colored 
Youth and the School for the Deaf under 
the jurisdiction of the commissioner of 
education in place of the State board of 
education. 

A, B, 222 (Gill) : Increases the salaries 
of helping teachers from $1,500 to $1,800 
per year and allows $500 for expenses. 

A. B. 223 (Gill): Increases the salary 
of clerks of county superintendents in 
first-class counties from $1,200 to $1,500, 
and in all other counties from $800 to 
$1,000. 

A. B. 224 (Gill): Supplement to the 
school law of 19038, placing commissioner 
of education in charge of school for the 
deaf. 

A. B. 225 (Gill): Permits the State 
board of education to suspend from office 
any board of education, any member of 
board of education, any teacher, supervis- 
ing principal, principal, janitor, or other 
officer connected with the public schools 
or State conducted schools who does not 
obey the legal decisions and directions of 
the State board of education and for fail- 
ure to comply therewith. The State 
board of education may withhold any and 
all school moneys from any school dis- 
trict or school board in the State for re- 
fusal fo comply. 

A. B. 262 (McAteer): Gives tenure of 
oflice to attendance oflicers, supervisors of 
school attendance and assistants, by 
amending school act of 1911. 


Oklahoma. 


S. 156 (Vaughan): Providing for the 
appointment of a State rural school su- 
pervisor, 

S. 176 (Vaughan): Providing for a 
State board of examiners of teachers. 

8.182 (Vaughan): Appropriating $200,- 
000 to aid weak school districts. 

S. 198 (Vaughan): Providing for plans 
and specifications for schoolhouses of less 
than four rooms. 

S. 269 (Dearmon): To place the high 
school inspection in the State department 
of education; to provide for a teachers’ 
employment bureau to be maintained 
without cost to the teachers and school 
boards. 

Notre.—A bill providing that all schools 
up to and including the eighth grade be 
taught in the English language, a bill 








raising salaries of county superintend- 
ents, and a bill providing scholarships 
for farm boys at the A. and M, College 
have passed both houses, 


Oregon. 


Enacted into law: 

S. B. 45: Providing for the county-unit 
system of school administration in Mult- 
nomah County, but not including dis- 
tricts of the first class. (Not applicable 
to city of Portland.) 


Pennsylvania. 


(From summary by State department of 
education, ) 


Inacted into law: 

H, B. (26): Extending the benefits of 
the Soldiers’ Orphan Industrial School, 
Scotland, Pa., to orphan or destitute chil- 
dren of honorably discharged soldiers, 
sailors, and marines of the war with Ger- 
many and Austria. 

Bills pending: 

H. B. 147 (Griflith): Amending sec. 
S03 of the school code providing for the 
payment of $4 per day instead of $2 to 
school directors attending the annual con- 
vention of school directors. 

H. B. 286 (Davis): Amending secs. 
1608 and 2016 of the school code by pro- 
hibiting the teaching of the German lan- 
guage or any subject in the German lan- 
guage in the public schools and State nor- 
inal schools. 

H. B. 553 (Vhillips): Amending sec. 
2311 making it mandatory upon the State 
superintendent to pay any district its 
share of the annual State appropriation 
when such district is unable to keep its 








schools open for the minimum term for 
reasons specified in sec. 2311. 

H. B. G79 (Robertson): Amending sec. 
206 of the school code by providing five 
school directors elected at large in each 
independent school district. 

H. B. 708 (Woodruff): Making the 
maximum salary of teachers as follows: 
Provisional certificates, 360; professional 
certificates or State normal certificates, 
$75; State normal school diplomas and 
State permanent certificates, $85. 

The State to pay 40 per cent of salary 
increases over salary for 1918-19. All 
teachers receiving less than $100 and not 
affected by the new schedule would re- 
ceive an increase of 25 per cent paid by 
the State; the State is also to pay each 
rural school teacher holding a certificate 
higher than a provisional certificate $10 
a month excepting those who are given 
the 25 per cent increase. 

Ss. B. 89 (Daix): Amending the school 
employees’ retirement bill regulating the 
superannuation retirement so as not to 
apply to principals, heads of high schools, 
heads of astronomical observatories, and 
heads of departments in high schools who 
are willing and able to remain in active 
service, ete. 

Ss. B. 168 (Daix): Establishing a 
course of military instruction and train- 
ing in certain public schools and normal 
schools of this Commonwealth and in col- 
leges and universities receiving State ap- 
propriations and for persons between the 
ages of 16 and 18 not in such institutions, 
creating a military training commission, 
prescribing its powers and duties, author- 
izing military and school authorities to 
permit the use of certain property, and 
making an appropriation. 





framer of future policy. 


of its people. 


progressive. 





SCHOOLS AND THE 1919 THRIFT CAMPAIGN. 


“ The thrift campaign of 1919 has two distinct objects: First, to teach 
our people the value of thrift as a habit, and second, to help supply neces- 
sary revenue to mect the debts of honor incurred in the war. In both of 
these prospects the teacher is vitally interested both as a citizen and as a 


“The Treasury is carrying its message to every organized group in the 
country, to the church and the lodge, to the factory and the mine—and, 
most important of all, to the school. 

“The two objectives form the basis of a most desirable educational 
plan; for here we have the lessons of the benefits derived from the practice 
of thrift tied up to the practical application of those lessons in the invest- 
ment in government certificates—the safest securities in the world. Al- 
most anyone with a little thought will accept the principles of thrift as 
sound; but the test comes in the application of these principles. 

“For the teaching of these lessons the schools have the most complete 
facilities imaginable: A body of learners whic *re the American citizens 
of to-morrow and a body of teachers numbe: : 
every community in the United States. 

“The strength of a government is a reflection of the individual habits 
Teach the children of to-day care and prudence and fore- 
sight, and the nation of to-morrow will be dependable, independent, and 
A thrifty nation is a Gibraltar against the surf of anarchy 
and revolution and all the destructive forces that follow in the wake of 
extravagant, thoughtless, blind living.”"—C. H. Carothers. 


530,000 who influence 
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S. B. 348: Providing for the establish- 
ment and regulation of consolidated 
schools and providing State aid for the 
transportation of pupils to and from said 
schoo!s, 


Wisconsin. 


Bills pending: 

H. B. 14 (Otto): Inereasing from 2.7 
milis to 3.5 mills the general school tax 
that may be levied in a city of the first 
class, 

H. B. 16 (Johnson): Relating to the 
consolidation of rural school districts. 
Consolidation effected by majority vote 
of electors of all districts concerned, and 
not majority of those of each district. 

H. B. 25 (Roethel): Raising from $45 
to $55 the minimum monthly salary that 
may be paid teachers. 

H. B. 44 (Johnson): Amending the 
compulsory education law. Raises maxi- 
mum age limit from 14 to 16 years. 

H. B. 50 (Porter): Requiring private 
and parochial schools to display the 
United States flag. 

H. B. 70 (Mathison): Raising from 5 
mills to 6.5 mills the maximum school 
tax that may be levied in cities of the 
third and fourth classes. 

H. B. 118 (Roethel) : Providing for the 
discontinuance of any school with an ay- 
erage attendance less than 10. 

H. B. 204 (Comer): Providing fer the 
observance of Frances Willard Day (Sept. 
28) in the public schools. 

H. B. 229 (Porath): Prohibiting the 
study of any foreign language in any of 
the schools of this State below the eighth 
grade. 

H. B. 231 (Larsen): Regulating the 
formation of consolidated districts 

H. B. 263 (Porter): Providing for in- 
spection of school buildings by State in- 
spector. 

H. B. 285 (Coe): Providing for the em- 
ployment of nurses in counties. 

H. B. 344 (Czerwinski): Authorizing 
the board of regents of normal schools to 
grant a bachelor’s degree in education. 

S. B. 26 (Schultz): Prohibiting in- 
struction in any fereign language in the 
district schools below the high school. 

S. B. 27 (Pullen): Reorganizing State 
board of education, Eliminates secretary 
of State and provides for additional mem- 
ber appointed by State board of voca- 
tional education. 

S. B. 41 (Zumach): Increasing tax 
that may be levied for community use of 
schoolhouses in cities of first, second, and 
third classes. 

S. B. 42 (Pullen): Fixing minimum 
salaries of county superintendents. 

8S. B. 62 (Wilcox) : Similar to H. B. 25. 

S. B. 99 (Bird): Relating to city school 
boards. Provides general law for goyern- 
ment of city schools; regulates number of 
members of school boards, their powers, 
ete. 

S. B. 105 (Skogmo): Extending bene- 
fits of teachers’ retirement law to teach- 
ers in normal schools and county train- 
ing schools. 

8. B. 117 (Fons): Requiring that Eng- 
lish be the medium of instruction in 
private and parochial schools. 

S. B. 152 (Fons): Increasing tax that 
may be levied for evening schools, vaca- 
tion schools, etc., in cities of the first, 

and third classes. 

S. B. 164 (Conant): Creating a State 
textbook commission to administer exist- 
ing textbook laws. 





SCHOOL LIFE. 


S. B. 182 (Wileox): Prescribing edu- 
eational requirements for permits to 
work. 

S. B. 183 (Jennings): Providing for 
physical education in the public schools. 

S. B. 243 (Fons): Requiring that Eng- 
lish be the medium of instruction in pub- 
lic, private, and parochial schools. 





EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS FOR GERMANY. 





(Continued from page 6.) 


3. Uniform organization of the public 
school system (the “einheitsschule”’), 
school laws, uniform education for all the 
teachers, development of child welfare. 

4. Reorganization of the school work ac- 
cording te the principles of self-activity, 
guarantee of unrestricted freedom of 
teaching, and the independence of teach- 
ers in school matters. 

5. Promotion by the State of free edu- 
cational activities, utilization of all cul- 
tural and educational institutions for the 
education of the people. 

In the explanatory notes attached to 
the demands, wishes were expressed for 
the election of the school principal by the 
teachers’ council, abolition of military 
privileges and of secret testimony, insti- 
tution of traveling theaters, singing and 


entertaining companies, etc. 
Radical Changes in Saxeny. 


The school system in Saxony has under- 
gone radical changes. Children of dissi- 
dents are excused from the participation 
in religious instruction. Beginning with 
January 1 study of the Bible was in 
the lower grades reduced to two hours a 
week, while lessons in the catechism were 
entirely discarded. The consolidation of 
classes (a war-time measure) is to be 
discontinued, if by this arrangement over 
50 pupils are placed in one section. The 
four-class school with four teachers is to 
be retained, if the total number of pupils 
in one (country) school does not fall be- 
low SO. 
ceases to be a member of the school 
board; the local supervision of schools 
not headed by a director is abolished; 
the power of the director as an admin- 
istrater is limited by the rights of the 
staff of teachers. With the beginning of 
the school year 1919-20 the tuition fees 
are abolished in the compulsory public 
and continuation schools, and in the fu- 
ture permits are as a rule to be declined 
for schoois that admit children phy- 
sically and mentally so constituted that 
they are in a position to follow instruc- 
tion in public schools. Divisions for the 
various types of schools, also higher 
grades with a course of study from 8 to 
16 years, may be formed within the public- 
school system. 


The clergyman as an ecclesiastic 


The Programs of the Politica! Parties. 


On the oceasion of the elections to the 
national assembly the various political 








parties formulated their policy with re- 
gard to the school question, the only ex 
ception being the social democrats, who 
had long since made clear their demands 
as to schools. Some changes are sought 
by all; opinions differ as to uniform 
school, school supervision, teaching of re- 
ligion, and the organization of a Federal 
department of education. The German 
democratic party (the progressive people’ 
party, the national liberals) demand: Uni- 
form schools; unrestricted right of every 
child to education according to its abil- 
ity ; abolition of supervision by the church 
and the doing away of any intolerance 
toward teachers and pupils; separation 
of church services from the teaching pro- 
fession; uniform organization and uni- 
form training for the entire teaching 
body ; full political freedom for teachers ; 
a Federal department for education; ad- 
visory and authoritative bodies for the 
school administration. The German peo- 
ple’s party (the national liberals, free con- 
servatives) demand: Conservation of the 
union between school and church; free- 
dom of conscience ; teaching of religion in 
schools; abolition of church supervision 
in schools; supervision of schools by ex- 
perts; improvements in general and voca- 
tional education; abolition of privileges; 
higher educational institutions with no 
class distinction. The German national 
people’s party (conservaties, free conserv- 
National 
instruction ; 


atives) demand: education 


based on religious school 
supervision by experts; far-reaching re- 
forms for public publie 
schools, and various other educational in- 


education, 


stitutions ; material assistance for pupils 
entering a higher type of school. The 
Christian people’s party (New Centrum) 
demand: Reforms in the school system 
along the lines of a uniform German 
public education based on unreserved ap- 
preciation of the moral and _ religious 
educational factors; denominational pub- 
lic schools; support of the rights of the 
parents toward their children; freedom 
of instruction and acquisition of knowl- 
edge. 





“We want Americanization to mean 
help; we want it to mean sympathy; we 
want it to mean understanding; we want 
it to mean largeness of view and not 
smallness or narrowness. We want it to 
mean, not patronage, but the largest 
human fellowship. We want that word 
to be transiated into terms of wages for 
men, of living conditions for men; of an 
America that will mean something to the 
man that comes across the water from the 
other side, who has come to us with a 
different understanding of the word ‘ lib- 
erty’ from that which we have had.”— 
Franklin K. Lane. 
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